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STATE 


OF     THE 


N   A   T   I   O 


NO  nation  ever  terminated  a  war  a- 
gainft  a  powerful  antagonist  with 
more  reputation  than  did  Great- 
Britain  the  laft  Ihe  waged  v/ith  the  united 
power  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon.  Her  ar- 
mies had  frequently  triumphed,  and  her  fleets 
were  every  where  vi(5torious  :  her  people, 
regardlefs  of  their  burdens,  were  eager  for 
the  continuance  of  the  war,  and  her  trade 
feemed  to  flourifh  the  more  for  the  taxes 
which  were  laid  upon  it.  The  expences 
©f  the  ftate  were  beyond  all  example  ; "  but 
her  fucceffes  gained  her  credit,  and  her 
.,  credit  gained  her  loans  equal  to  her  dif- 
B  burfements. 
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burfements.  The  Spirit  of  the  times  ani-- 
mated  hcF  foldieFy  to  atchieve  what.  Hi 
other  circumftances,  it  would  have  been 
deemed  madnefs  to  attempt;  and  the  fame 
zeal  caught  the  frozen  breafls  of  the  wealthy 
in  foreign  cotmtries,  as  well  as  in  her  own; 
banifhed  their  cautious  fcruples,  and  in- 
cited them  to  render  her  their  money  up- 
on parliamentary  faith,  without  enquiring, 
into  the  validity  of  the  funds  affigned  them 
for  their  fecurity.  There  could,  therefore, 
be  no  want  of  money  to  continue  the  war, 
and  money;^  it  was  not  to  be  doubted, 
would  procure  men. 

The  power  of  France  ha4  fuTik  under 
the  irrefiftible  force  of  Great-Britain:  her 
marine  graced  the  Englifli  ports,  her  co- 
lonies had  put  themfelves  into  our  hands, 
and  her  trade  w^as  confined  to  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  ;  the  misfortunes  of  France 
had  deprived  her  of  credit ;  foreigners 
would  not  trufl  her  with  their  money,  and 
the  riches  of  her  own  fubjeds  were  not 
inexhauftible.  Of  the  fpecie  £he  remitted 
to  Germany  to  pay  her  army,  but  little  re- 
turned to  her  again ;  for  (he  had  not  mer- 
chandize fufficient  to  purchafe  it,  nor  cre- 
dit to  borrow  it.  She  had  already  feized 
upon  the  annuities  due  for  former  loans  to 
her  creditors  ;  and  fuftered  the  bills,  drawn 
by  the  commanders  of  her  foreign  domi- 
nions, to  go  back  unpaid.     The  fubfidies 

promikd 
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pfomifed  her  by  Spain  were  become  pre- 
carious; for  the  portal  through  which  bpaiii 
received  her  trcafures,  v/as  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  Englifh ;  and  the  utmoft  efforts  of 
that,  once  formidable,  monarchy,  had  been 
found  unequal  to  the  conquefl  of  the  little 
kingdom  of  Portugal.  This,  then,  fu rely 
was  the  time  for  Great-Britain  to  purfue 
her  conquefts,  and,  by  continuing  the  war 
two  or  three  more  campaigns,  crufli  the 
power  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  for  ever. 

Happily  for  England  Ihe  had  a  prince  on 
the  throne  who  preferred  the  future  wel- 
fare of  his  own  people  to  the  glory  of 
making  conquefts  upon  his  enemies ;  and 
was  willing  to  forego  the  honours  of  new 
triumphs,  to  fecure  to  them  the  bleilings 
of  peace.  Happily,  too,  he  was  then  ad- 
vifed  by  minifters,  who  did  not  fufFcr 
themfelves  to  be  dazzled  by  the  glare  of 
brilliant  appearances,  but,  knowing  them 
to  be  fallacious,  they  wifely  refoived  to 
profit  of  their  fplendour  before  our  ene- 
mies fhould  alfo  difcover  the  impoiition. 
It  was  coniidered,  that  the  moft  faccefsful 
enterprize  could  not  compenfate  to  the  na- 
tion for  the  wafte  of  its  people,  by  carry- 
ing on  a  war  in  unhealthy  clim.ates,  and 
the  perpetual  burdens  laid  upon  its  manu- 
factures for  payment  of  the  exceffive  rate 
of  interefl:  at  which  money  was  to  be  bor- 
rowed. The  increafe  in  the  exports  was 
B  2  found 
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found  to  have  been  occalioned  chiefly  by 
the  demands  of  our  own  fleets  and  armies, 
and,  infl:ead,  of  bringing  wealth  to  the 
nation,  were  to  be  paid  for  by  opprellive 
taxes  upon  the  people  of  England  -f. 
While  the  Britifli  feamen  were  confuming, 
on  board  our  men  of  war  and  privateers, 
foreign  jfliips  and  foreign  feamen  were  em- 
ployed in  the  tranfportation  of  our  mer- 
chandize, and  the  carrying  trade,  fo  great 
a  fource  of  wealth  and  marine,  was  in- 
tirely  engroflfed  by  the  neutral  nations. 
The  number  of  Britifh  fhips  annually  ar- 
riving in  our  ports  was  reduced  1756  fail, 
containing  92,559  tons,  on  a  medium  of 
the  fix  years  of  war,  compared  with  the 
fix  years  of  peace  preceding  it;  and  the 
number  of  foreign  fhips  had  increafed  863 
fail,    containing  85,678  tons*.    The  fhips 

remaining 

f  Vide  page  1 1 . 
*  Account  of  Britifh  and  foreign  fhipping  arriving  in 
the  ports  of  Great-Britain,  from  the  year  1749  to 
J 754  incufive. 
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remaining  to  Great-Britain  were,  in  great 
part,  manned  by  foreign  feamen,  who, 
when  peace  came,  would  return  to  their 
own,  or  other  countries,  and  carry  with 

them 
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63*3^7 

Foreign  fhips -  2,848     Tons  -  -  392,624 

Medium  of  6  years  peace  -  474  65,437 

Account  of  Britlfh  and  foreign  (hipping  arriving  in 
the  ports  of  Great-Britain,  from  the  year  1756  t» 
1 76 1  inclufive. 
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Britifh  fhips 23,410       Tons  2,449,555 

Medium  of   6   years  war    3,911  408,259 

Medium  of  6  years  peace    5,667  500,818 

Decreafe  of  Britifh  fhips    1,756  92^559 
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them  the  profits  cf  our  trade,  and  our  fkill 
in  navigating  our  fhips.  The  conqueft  of 
the  Havannah  had,  indeed,  ftopped  the 
remittance  of  fpecie  from  Mexico  to  Spain, 
but  it  had  not  enabled  England  to  feize  it: 
on  the  contrary,  our  merchants  fuffered  by 
the  detention  of  the  galleons,  as  their  cor- 
refpondents  in  Spain  were  difabled  from 
paying  them  for  their  goods  fent  to  Ameri- 
ca. The  lofs  of  the  trade  to  Old  Spain 
was  a  further  bar  to  an  influx  of  fpecie ; 
and  the  attempt  upon  Portugal,  had  not 
only  deprived  us  of  an  import  of  bullion 
from  hence,  but  the  payment  of  our  troops 
employed  in  its  defence  v/as  a  freih  dram 
opened  for  the  diminution  of  our  circulat- 
ing fpecie.     While  foreigners  lent  us  back, 
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1760 
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Medium  of  6  years  war    -   1,337  151,115 

Medium  of  6  years  peace  -    474  65,437 

Increafc  of  foreign  fhips  -  -  863  85,678 
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the  money  we  fpent  among  them,  it  was 
true,  we  Ihould  feel  no  want  of  money, 
nor  fliould  we  be  deprived  of  our  national 
coin.  Neither  does  the  fpendthrift,  who 
mortgages  every  year,  feel  the  want  of 
money,  fo  long  as  his  eflate  lafls,  or  his 
creditors  forbear  to  call  upon  him ;  but 
equally  fatal  would  the  day  of  account 
have  been  to  Great-Britain  as  to  him,  had 
fhe  been  deluded  into  a  belief  of  the  reali- 
ty of  fuch  falfe  wealth.  The  high  pre- 
miums given  for  new  loans  J,  had  funk  the 

price 

X  The  firft  million  that  was  borrowed,,  having  been 
obtained  at  an  intereft  of  3  percent,  it  is  but  juft  to 
confidcr  every  increafe  of  the  rate  of  interefl:,.  as  a 
premium  to  the  fubfcribers  for  the  fubfequent  loans: 
the  value,  therefore,  of  the  feveral  premiums  given, 
for  the  refpeftive  fums  borrowed  during  the  war,  mav 
be  thus  eftimated  : 

In  1756,  a  premium,  of  one-half  per  cent,  per 
annum,  was  given  for  the  loan  of  1,500,000!.  to 
continue  till  redeemed  by  parliament.  It  has  conti- 
nued 12  years,  and  has,  therefore,  coft  the  nation 
90,000!.  exclufive  of  compound  intereft. 

In  1757,  the  premium  was  one  per  cent,  for  the 
lives  of  the  fubfcribers,  or  their  fubflitutes  ;  this 
annuity,  at  14  years  purchafe,  upon  3  millions,  is 
worth  472,500. 

In  1758,  the  premium  was  one-half  per  cent,  per 
annum,  to  continue  till  redeemed  by  parliament.  It 
has  now  been  paid  for  10  years,  which,  upon 
4,500,000!.  amounts  to  225,000!. 

In  1759,  the  premium  was  15  per  cent,  added  to 
the  capital   of  the  fufcribers,  which,  on  6,6oo,oooI. 
amounted  to  990,000!.    "I'his  premium  has  been  carry- 
in  cr 
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price  of  the  old  flock  near  a  third  of  its  ori- 
ginal value,  fo  that  thepurchafers  had  an  ob- 
ligation from  the  ftate  to  repay  them  with 
an  addition  of  33  per  cent,  to  their  capital. 
Every  new  loan  required  new  taxes  to  be 

impofed; 

ing  intereft  at  three  per  cent,  thefe  nine  years,  which 
amounts  to  267,300!.  The  charge  already  brought 
upon  the  nation  for  this  premium  is  therefore 
1,167,3001. 

In  1760,  the  premium  was  one  per  cent,  per 
annum  for  20  years,  and  an  addition  of  three  per  cent. 
to  the  capital  of  the  fubfcribers,  to  carry  an  intereft 
of  four  per  cent,  for  20  years  :  the  nation  has  now 
paid  this  annuity  for  feven  years,  in  which  time  it 
has  amounted  to  560,000 1.  upon  eight  millions. 
The  13  years  to  come  are  now  eftimated  at  11  years 
purchafe,  which  amounts  to  880, coo  1.  The  whole 
of  that  annuity  is,  therefore,  to  be  eftimated  at 
1,440,000)1.  The  three  per  cent,  addition  to  the 
fubfcribers  capital  is  240,000!.  the  intereft:  on  which, 
at  four  per  cent,  for  the  feven  years  it  has  already 
been  paid,  amounts  to  67,200].  and  the  remaining 
13  years  is  worth,  at  11  years  purchafe,  105,600!. 
which  makes  412,800!.  a's  the  value  of  the  three  per 
cent,  capita!  and  intereft.  This  fum,  added  to  the 
value  of  the  one  per  cent,  for  20  years,  gives 
1,852,800!.  the  expence  of  the  premium  for  the  loan 
of  eight  millions  at  three  per  cent. 

In  1 76 1,  the  premium  was  an  annuity  of  il.  2s.  6d. 
per  cent,  for  99  years,  upon  11,400.000!.  This 
annuity  has  continued  for  fix  years,  in  which  time  it 
has  amounted  to  769,500!.  It  is  ftill  eftimated  at 
2/^  years  purchafe,  which  amounts  to  3,526,875!. 
and,  added  to  what  has  already  been  paid,  makes 
4,296,375!.  as  the  expence  to  the  nation  for  raifing 
this  fum  of  11,400,000!. 

In  1762,  the  premium  was  one  per  cent,  per  annum 
for  19  years,  and  one  per  cent,  annuity  for  98  years, 

upon 
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impofed ;  new  taxes  mufl  add  to  the  price 
of  our  manufactures,  and  leflen  their  con- 
fumption  among  foreigners.  The  decay 
of  our  trade  mull:  neceflarily  occaiion  a  de- 
ereafe  of  the  public  revenue,  and  a  de- 

upon  12  millions.  The  nation  has  paid  both 
annuities  for  five  years,  which  amounts  to  1,200, cool. 
The  remaining  13  years  of  the  one  per  cent,  for  ig 
years  is  now  eftimatcd  at  1 1  years  purchafe,  which 
makes  1,320,000!.  and  the  one  per  cent,  for  98  years 
is  eftimated  at  27^  years  purchafe,  which  amounts  to 
3,300,0001.  The  whole  cxpence  of  this  premium  to 
the  nation  is,  therefore,  5,820,000!.  for  the  loan  6f 
12  millions  at  three  per  cent. 

It  is  impoiTibie  to  look  upon  this  account,  withdut 
being  aftonifhed  at  the  prodigious  increafe  of  the 
premium  in  the  laft  four  years  of  the  war,  and  the 
enormous  height  to  which  it  was  carried  in  1762.  I 
knov/  very  well,  that  the  feveral  annuities,  which  I 
have  eftimated  at  their  prefent  value,  were  rated  at 
much  lefs  when  the  bargains  were  made,  and  that  the 
fubfcribcrs  were  not  benefited  to  the  amount  at  v/hich 
I  have  computed  their  value.  The  expence  to  the 
nation  is,  however,  the  fame,  whether  the  fubfcri- 
bcrs, or  the  prefent  flock-holders  receive  it.  But  it 
ought  to  have  been  the  care  of  the  finance  minifiers  toi 
have  made  the  bargain  for  the  public,  in  a  m.anner  lei's 
expenfive  to  the  nation,'  if  it  could  have  been  done 
with  the  fame  benefit  to  the  fubfcribers.  For  inilance, 
had  an  intereft  of  fix  per  cent,  redeemable  by  parlia- 
ment, been  given  for  the  12  millions  in  1762,  the 
additional  three  per  cent,  would  have  amounled  to 
360,0001.  per  ann.  but  parliament  Could  have  begun 
redeeming  it  almoft  as  foon  as  peace  was  made  j  and 
It  would  probably  nave  been  all  redeemed  in  the  five 
years  fince  the  peace;  in  which  cafe  it  would  not  have 
amounted  to  one  million,  inliead  of  5,820,000!.' 
which  the  premium  that  VvM?  given  now  ftands  the 
Ration  in. 

C  ficicncv 
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ficiency  of  our  funds  muft  either  be  mad^ 
up  by  fre/li  taxes,  which  would  only  add 
to  the  calamity,  or  our  national  credit 
mufl:  be  deflroyed,  by  fhewing  the  publie 
creditors  the  inability  of  the  nation  to  re- 
pay them  their  principal  money. 

With  money  obtained  upon  fuch  con- 
ditions, and  attended  with  fuch  confequen- 
ces,  men  were  to  be  procured ;  but  as  the 
idle  and  licentious  had  long  been  gleaned 
from  the  country,  the  laborious  and  in- 
duftrious  muft  now  fupply  our  levies  ^ 
bounties  had  already  been  given  for  re- 
cruits, which  exceeded  the  year's  wages  of 
the  plowman  and  reaper,  and  as  thefe  were 
exhauflied,  and  Hufbandry  flood  flill  for 
want  of  hands,  the  manufad:urers  were 
next  to  be  tempted  to  quit  the  anvil  and 
the  loom  by  higher  offers.  Armies,  fup- 
plied  by  hufbandmen  and  manufadurers, 
make  expenlive  conquefts.  The  want  of 
their  labour  lelfens  the  w^ealth  of  the  na- 
tion, and  the-  high  wages  paid  them  in- 
creafes  her  burdens  ;  and  it  is  the  higheit 
aggravation  of  the  evil,  to  employ  them 
in  climates  deiirudiive  of  the  human  fpe- 
cies,  and  in  countries  from  whole  bourn 
few  travellers  return. 

France,  bankrupt  France,  had  no  fuch 
calamities  impending  over  her ;  her  dif- 
treffes  were  great,  but  they  were  imme- 
diate and  temporary ;  her  v/ant  of  credit 

preferved 
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preferved  her  from  a  great  increafe  of  debt, 
iind  the  lofs  of  her  ultra-marine  dominions 
lelTened  her  prefent  expences. 

Her  colonies  had,  indeed,  put  them- 
ielves  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifli ;  but 
ithe  property  of  her  fubjecfts  had  been  pre- 
^ferved  by  capitulations^  and  a  way  opened 
for  making  her  thofe  remittances,  which 
the  war  had  before  fnfpended,  with  as 
much  fecurity  as  in  time  of  peace.  The 
navigation  of  France  had  been  ruined ; 
l3ut  her  lituation  on  the  continent  fccured 
to  her  accefs  to  many  markets  for  the  fale 
of  her  manufactures^  and  by  her  league 
with  Spain  (he  had  obtained  the  excluiive 
fupply  of  that  monarchy.  Her  armies  in 
Germany  had  been  hitherto  prevented  from 
feizing  upon  Hanover;  but  they  continued 
to  encamp  en  the  iame  ground  on  wliich 
the  firft  battle  was  fought,  and,  as  it  muft 
ever  happen  from  the  policy  of  that  go- 
vernment, the  laft  troops  flie  fent  into  the 
field  were  always  found  to  be  the  beli,  and 
her  frequent  loffes  only  ferved  to  fill  her 
I'egiments  with  better  foldiers.  The  con- 
queft  of  Hanover  became,  therefore,  every 
campaign  more  probable,  efpecially  as  the 
army  of  prince  Ferdinand  was  greatly  di- 
miniilied,  from  the  difhculty  of  procuring 
recruits.  By  having  neither  marine  to  fup- 
poTt,  nor  colonies  to  protect,  France  was 
at  liberty  to  exert  her  whole  force  upon  the 
C  2  continent^ 
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jcontinent,  and  there  only  did  flie  carry  on 
an  offenfivc  war.  Her  revenues,  howeveir' 
impaired  *,  were  ftill  equal  to  the  fupply 

of 

*  Ordinary  unappropriated  revenue  of  France. 
Domains      -      __--__     6,000,000 
Tailles  and  capitation  taxes  ex-  7  „ 

clufive  of  Paris     -     -     -     -|  97>8co,ooo 

Taille  and  capitation  of  Paris  -  -    6,500,000 

Places  and  peniions     -,     ~     .     -      6,700,000 

Tenth  penfiy     ------     6,800,000 

Mint      -      ------.     2,400,000 

From  the  clergy  and  clerical  ap-  1      . 

■   ^        ^  ^^  }   16,700,000 

pointments     -----     J        v      '     ^ 

The  fix  great  farmes  under  the  "i 

management    of   the  farmers  >  112,300,000 

general     ------   -J 

255,200,000  Livres 
at  22  per /^.  fterling  ii>6oo,ooo. 

ExcJufive  of  the  above  taxes,  there  are  feveral  other 
branches  of  revenue,  which  are  alienated  or  affigned 
over  to  particular  perfons,  for  the  payment  of  annui- 
ties, either  perpetual  or  expirabje,  or  for  the  fatis- 
fad^ion  of  cr,editprs  ;  all  which  not  being  in  the  power 
of  the  ftate,  are  not  to  be  taken  into  this  account. 

In  addition  to  the  above  ordinary  revenue,  the  fol- 
lowing fums  were  raifed,  during  the  late  war,  by 
taxes,  within  the  refpe£live  years. 

Livres  at  22  per  ^T. 
In  1756  121,000,000  5,500,000 
In  1757  136,000,000  6,181,818 
In  1758  135,000,000  6,136,363 
In  1759  159,690,787  7,258,672 
In  1760  212,623,900  9,664,727 
In  1761  183,870,,  8/  ^v357'763 
In  1762       i5^'>730,787       1^'^'^S^^ZS 

Total    raifed     during  1  ,       r     (  o 

the  war     -     -     -     J   ^'^o^'9J6,26i     50,314,378 

■■"■      '  -  It 
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®f  a  much  greater  army  than  any  fhe  had 
yet  fent  into  Germany,  and  as  fhe  had  no 
other  effort  to  make,  it  might  be  exped:ed 
her  affairs,  in  that  quarter,  would,  in  fu^ 
ture,  be  better  conducted.  The  glory  of  the 
prince  was  a  refource  that  flill  remained  for 
engaging  the  French  fubjeds  to  ferve  with^ 
out  pay,  and  the  military  honours  had  not 
yet  been  held  out  as  the  reward  of  gra- 
tuitous fervice. 

Spain  had  been  forced  to  be^n  the  war 
before  (lie  was  in  any  condition  to  carry  it 
on.  The  rapacity  of  the  queen-mother, 
and  the  long  ficknefs  of  the  late  king,  had 
unfurnifhed  the  arfenals,  and  unftrung 
every  fmew  of  the  ftate;  and  the  new  king 
and  his  foreign  minifier,  knew  not  where 
to  look  for  the  refources  of  the  Spanifh  na-. 
tion.  Portugal  had  been  attacked  without 
preparation;  and  an  army,  unprovided  with 
magazines,  had  been  marched  into  a  counT 
try  which  never  had  produced  fublilience 
for  its  own  fcanty  inhabitants.  The  e\  il 
was  notv/ithout  a  remedy,  and  Spain  might, 
from  her  own  fertile  provinces,  have  drawn 

It  is  to  be  noted,  tliat  the  French  troops  received 
fubfiftence  only  for  the  laft  three  years  of  the  war, 
and  that,  although  large  arrears  were  due  to  them  at 
its  conclunon,  the  charge  was  the  lefs  during  its 
continuance,  and  it  was  well  known  in  England, 
at  the  time  the  treaty  of  Paris  was  ncgociaiing,  that 
France  had  found  means  to  raife  fupplics  for  that 
year's  campaign. 

prpvifions 
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provifions  to  fupply  her  troops  the  next 
campaign  j  and  having  found  fubfiftence, 
there  could  be  but  few  obflacles  to  a  junc- 
tion with  the  French  reinforcements ;  and 
the  utmoil  efforts  of  Great-Britain  might 
not  then  have  preferved  the  independency 
of  Portugal  -f-. 

Had  Great-Britain  continued  the  war  in 
thefe  circumftances,  had  fhe  borrow^ed  mo- 
ney and  created  an  army,  and  made  another 
Weil-India  conqueft ;  It  was  highly  pro- 
bable that,  after  wafting  20,000  of  her  peo- 
ple, and  loading  the  ftate  with  12  millions 
of  debt,  flie  might  have  found  fhe  had  only 
fecured  a  hoftage  for  the  reftoration  of  Ha- 

t  Ordinary  revenue  of  Old  Spain. 
From  Tobacco     -    Reals  109,963,990 
From  the  poftes      -      -       33,175,920 
From  fermes  general     -     227,756,500 
From  fermes  provincial      117,980,000 

Total  amount      -       -      488,876,410 

at   96    per  £.  fterling  5,092,400 

Peace  eftablifhment  before  the  late  war. 
Arniy  91,311  men  ^^Wj  86,692,099 
TSTavv  45,810  men  -  -  62,013,108 
Civil  liH,  &c.     -     -     -    110,405,449 

Total  cxpence     -     -     -    259,110,656 

at  96  per  £.    fterling  2,699,069 

Exceedings  of  ordinary  revenue   above "j  -. 

the  cxpence  of  the   peace  eftablifti-  L     2  IQ-I  -l-li 
ment,  exclufive  of  the  revenues  arif-  I        'J^-i'J-^ 


ing  in  New  Spaii) 


nover 
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fiover  or  Portugal.  Wifdom,  therefore, 
pointed  out  the  prefent  as  the  fit  time  for 
her  to  finifh  the  war  with  honour  and  ad- 
vantage to  herfelf ;  and  her  good  genius  in- 
dined  the  French  and  Spanilh  monarchs  to 
wifli  for  peace. 

Whether,  by  the  fubfequent  treaty.  Great 
Britain  obtained  all  that  might  have  been 
obtained,  is  a  queftion,  to  which  thofe  only 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  fecrets  of  the 
French  and  Spanifli  cabinets  can  give  anan- 
fwer.  The  correfpondence  relative  to  that 
negociation  has  not  been  laid  before  the 
public,  for  the  laft  parliament  approved  of 
the  peace  as  it  was,  without  thinking  it  ne- 
ceiTary  to  enquire  whether  better  terms 
might  not  have  been  had.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  original  great  purpofes  of  the  vv^ar 
were  more  than  accomplifhed  by  the  treaty; 
and  if  our  acquifitions  are  not  an  indemni- 
fication for  our  lolles  in  their  conquell,  they 
bring  with  them  fecurity  againft  future  at- 
tacks from  the  fame  enemy,  and  put  it  in 
our  power  to  wage  another  war  with  equal 
efficacy,  and  with  infinitely  lefs  expence. 
-  The  confiderable  levies  which  had  been 
made  in  our  North-American  colonies,  and 
the  facility  with  which  troops  had  been 
tranfported  from  thence  to  the  Well  India 
illands,  and  fupplicd  with  necelfaries,  v/ere 
convincing  proofs,  that  v/hoever  are  makers 
of  the  North- American  continent,  and  com- 
mand 
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mand  the  intermediate  Teas,  caa  eaiily  poiJ 
fefs  themfelves  of  thofe  iflands.  No  pre- 
cautions are  fuffieient  to  fecure  thofe  illandsf 
againft  fuch  attacks ;  their  climate  muft  for 
ever  render  them  the  grave  of  European  fol- 
diery  ;  and  their  cuhivation  being  carried 
on  by  negroe  ilaves,  their  native  white  in- 
habitants can  never  be  numerous  enough  to 
garrifon  their  forts.  By  ftipulating,  there -^ 
fore,  for  the  entire  pofieffion  of  the  conti- 
nent, the  reftored  American  illands  are  be- 
come, in  fome  meafure,  dependant  on  the 
Britifh  empire,  and  the  good  faith  of  France 
in  obferving  the  treaty,  is  guaranteed  by  the 
value  atvv^hichflie  eflimates  their polTellion.  * 
The  fifhery  in  the  American  feas  hadlong 
been  confidered,  by  both  nations,  as  a  great 
fource  of  the  maritime  flrengtli  of  each. 
France  poffeiTed,  exclufively,  the  fifliery  in 
the  gulph  and  river  of  St.  Laurence ;  and 
the  convenient  fituation  of  the  circumja- 
cent illands  had  enabled  the  French  inha- 
bitants to  divide  the  Newfoundland  fifliery 
with  the  Britifli  fubjedls.  The  treaty  pro- 
hibits the  French  fubjeifis  from  entering 
the  gulph  cf  St.  Laurence.  They  may  con- 
tinue to  iiih  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland, 
but  France  has  rto  people  remaining  in  that 
part  ofthe  world  to  give  her  any  (hare  in  the 
relident  iifliery.  What  Ihe  is  permitted  to 
enjoy,  (lie  holds  upon  conditions  ofthe  mofl 
fervile  dependance.     Her  two  fmall  illands 

Miquelori 
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Miquelon  and  St.  Pierre,  which  now  make 
the  whole  of  her  North-American  domi- 
nions, ihe  can  neither  fortify  nor  garrifon> 
nor  is  an  armed  vefl'el  belonging  to  France 
allowed  to  navigate  thofe  feas  when  the  lifli^ 
ing  feafon  is  over.  Depriving  France  of  all 
her  fettlements  in  Bengal,  and  confining 
her  to  trading  houfes  on  the  coaft  of  Coro- 
mandel,  has  put  the  French  Eaft-India  com- 
pany on  the  mercy  of  ours;  and  the  Afri-^ 
can  trade  of  that  nation  has  not  a  fingle  for- 
trefs  on  that  continent  to  proted:  it:  even 
the  high-prized  Goree,  however  it  may 
ferve  for  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  fliips 
intending  for  that  coaft,  can  afford  no  fhel- 
ter  to  thofe  who  trade  to  the  fouthward  of 
it,  the  conftant  direction  of  the  winds  to 
the  fouth  not  permitting  them  to  return 
thither. 

By  the  cefTion  of  Florida  to  Great-Bri- 
tain, the  value  of  the  Havannah  to  Soain 
is  much  leffened ;  for,  beiides  Penlacolaj 
there  are  other  convenient  harbours  upon 
that  coaft  where  ftiips  of  war  may  be  fta- 
tioned,  and  under  whofe  eye  every  veftel 
from  Vera-Cruz  muft  pafs  before  ftie  can 
arrive  at  the  Havannah,  or  proceed  on  her 
voyage  to  Old  Spain.  The  paffage  of  her 
outward-bound  ftiips  to  the  Carraccas  and 
Carthagena,  is  rendered  equally  infecure, 
by  our  pofteftion  of  the  iflands  of  Tabago 
and  Granada,  between  which  their  direct 
D  ani 
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and  ufual  courfe  Jies;  and  (liouid  t'-ey,  by 
keeping  more  to  the  windward,  endeavour 
to  elude  our  cruifers  from  thofe  iflands,  they 
would  run  an  equal  rifque  of  falling  in  with 
our  fhips  on  the  Dominica  flation.    Better 
fecurity  cannot  be  defired,  for  the  good  faith 
of  any  nation,  than  her  putting  it  in  the 
power  of  her  rival  to  feize  upon  her  reve- 
nues, trade,   or  territories,   whenever  fhe 
may  appear  to  entertain  hoftile  intentions. 
This  fecurity  France  and  Spain  have  given 
to  England  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  ;  and  it 
remains  with  her,  to  put  herfelf  in  a  con- 
dition to  profit  of  thofe  advantages ;  which 
is  only  to  be  done,  by  employing  the  time 
of  peace  in  alleviating  the  burdens  of  her 
fubjed:s ;  promoting  commerce  and  manu* 
faftures ;  replenifhing  her  exhaufted  cof- 
fers, and  recruiting  her  wafted  people.  For 
fhould  the  family  of  Bourbon  make  fo  much 
better  ufe  of  the  peace,  and  repair  the  in- 
juries of  the  war,  and  recover  their  former 
ilrength,  while  England  11  umbered  in  in- 
dolent fecurity,  and  fuffered  her  wounds  to 
fefter,  in  the  vain  hope,  that  the  reputation 
of  her  former  vidories  would  guard  her 
•from  future  attacks,  fatal  muft  her  negli- 
■gence  one  day  prove  to  her,  and  weak  will 
lihe  find  her  ties  upon  the  foreign  pofTeflions 
^f  France  and  Spain,  if  fhe  be  unable  to 
c4efend  the  feat  of  her  own  empire  againfl 
ithe  efforts  of  thofe  crowns.     What  will  it 
h'l.  avail 
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avail  Great- Britain  to  have  retained  fit  Na- 
tions for  hf^r  fliips  to  annoy  the  enemy,  if 
ilic  has  neither  revenue  to  equip  a  fleet,  nor 
feamen  to  man  cne  lufficient  for  the  pur- 
pofe  ?  We  have  {ecn  that  the  carrying  trade 
of  England,  which  the  war  ruined,  gave 
employment  to  no  lefs  than  1756  fail  of  our 
fliips,  containing  92,559  tons,  a  full  third 
of  our  whole  marine;  and  from  the  follow- 
ing account  it  will  appear,  that  the  public 
debt,  at  the  clofe  of  the  war,  amounted  to 
no  lefs  a  fum  than  148,377,618!.  for  the 
payment  of  the  intereft,  on  which  a  reve- 
nue to  the  amount  of  4,993,1441.  was  ne- 
ceflarily  to  be  extracted  from  the  trade  aad 
people  of  -this  country* 
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Such  part  of  this  heavy  burden  as  falls 
upon  our  artificers  and  mariners,  fuperad- 
ed  to  all  former  impofitions,  muft  either 
fink  them  to  poverty,  and  thence  force 
them  into  foreign  fervice,  or  oblige  them 
to  demand  an  increafe  of  wages,  which 
miift  advance  the  price  of  our  fi-eights  -, 
and,  in  either  cafe,  our  carj;ying  trade  caa- 
not  be  recovered.  The  lofs  of  our  carry- 
ing trade  mufl  be  followed  by  the  decay  of 
that  of  fhip  building,  and  the  emigration 
of  our  molt  valuable  artificers.  A  dixTii- 
nution  of  our  revenue  from  confumption 
muft  attend  the  lols  of  fo  m.any  feainen 
and  artificers,  and  the  Vv'hole  value  of  all 
their  labours  mud  be  taken  out  of  the  bal- 
lance  in  favour  of  this  country,  and  thrown 
into  the  fcale  of  other  nations,  perhaps 
into  that  of  our  rival.  Effects  equally 
ruinous  mufl  be  produced  by  the  increaib 
of  taxes  upon  our  manufactures ;  heavy 
taxes  and  low  wages  mufl  force  the  manu- 
fad:urer  to  feek  a  cheaper  country,  and 
with  him  departs  the  manufadure:  •  in- 
creafing  his  wages  mufl  raife  the  price  of 
the  manufacture,  and  diminifh  its  confump- 
tion at  home,  and  leflen  the  demanJ.for  it 
from  abroad.  In  either  cafe  the  nation 
lofes  its  trade,  and  viith.  that  its  people,  and 
the  public  revenue  moulders  awayof  courfe. 
If  our  rival  nations  \vcre  in  the  fame  cir- 
cumflances  with  ourfelvcs,  the  augmenta- 

£  tion 
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tion  of  our  taxes  would  produce  no  ill  cort- 
fequences  :  if  we  were  obliged  to  raife  our" 
prices,  they  muffc,  from  the  fame  caufes,  da 
the  like,  and  could  take  no  advantage  by 
underfelling:  and  underworking  us.  But 
the  alarming  confideration  to  Great-Britain; 
is,  that  France  is  not  in  the  fame  condi- 
tion.. Her  diftrelTes,  d\iring  the  war,  were 
great,  but  they  were  immediate  ;  her  want 
of  credit,  as  has  been  faid,  compelled  her 
to  impoverish  her  people  by  railing  the 
greateft  part  of  her  fupplies  within  the 
year;  but  the  burdens  (he  impofed  on 
them  were,  in  a  great  meafure,  temporary, 
and  mufl  be  greatly  diminifhed  by  a  few 
years  of  peace.  She  could  procure  no  con- 
fiderable  loans,  therefore  fhe  has  mortga- 
ged no  fuch  opprefTive  taxes  as  thofe  Great- 
Britain  has  impofed  in  perpetuity  for  pay- 
ment of  interelt.  Peace  muft,  therefore, 
foon  re-eftabiifh  her  commerce  and  manu- 
factures, efpecially  as  the  comparative 
lightnefs  of  taxes,  and  cheapnefs  of  liv- 
ing, in  that  country,  muft  make  France 
an  afylum  for  Britifli  manufacturers  and 
artificers  ;  and  the  fame  caufes  v/hich  will 
thus  ferve  to  increafe  her  fliips  and  com- 
modities, and  to  reduce  thofe  of  England, 
muft  alfbgive  her  the  tranfportation  of  all 
foreign  commodities  from  one  nation  to 
another.  Thefe  are  confiderations  which 
xjiight  to  fill  tVQry  Britllh  fubjcd  with  ap- 

prehcnfions- 
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prehenfions  for  the  fafety  of  his  country, 
and  the  independency  of  the  ilate  :  that 
fhakes  all  our  fecurities,  and  fully  mani- 
fefts  that  the  mifchicfs  of  fo  expenlive  a 
war,  are  not  to  be  counterballanced  by 
the  moft  brilliant  fuccefles.  But  it  is  ftili 
further  to  be  conlidered,  and  it  will  pre- 
fently  be  made  appear,  that  the  real  bal- 
lance  of  our  trade  with  all  the  world  can- 
not be  eftimated  fo  high  as  tv*^o  mil- 
lions and  an  half.  That  the  intereft  of 
the  debt  due  to  foreigners  amounts  to 
1,560,000!.  which  muft  be  paid  out  of 
the  profits  of  our  trade  :  fhould,  then,  oui* 
foreign  trade  decay,  fo  as  to  reduce  our 
ballance  under  1,560,000  1.  a  continual  ex- 
port of  our  fpccie  muft  follow  to  make  up 
the  deficiency ;  the  decreafe  of  our  fpecie 
muft  foon  alarm  the  public  creditors,  and 
terriiy  the  ilfuers  of  paper  bills  from  mak- 
ing further  emiflions;  many  fellers  out  of 
our  funds,  and  few  to  purchafe,  muft 
foon  depreciate  our  public  fecurities ;  and, 
the  merchants  finding  none  to  difcount 
their  bills,  private  and  public  bankruptcy 
■muft  be  the  dreadful  coiifequence.  To 
wind  up  our  apprehcnfions  to  the  higheft 
alarm,  it  need  only  be  added,  that  peace 
has  lately  been  concluded  upon  terms  hu- 
miliatins:  to  the  two  branches  of  the  houfe 
of  Bourbon  :  that  a  confcientious  regard 
io  good  faith  has  feldom  ftood  in  the  way 
E  2  of 
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of  powerful  flates  to  oppofe  their  laying 
hold  of  a  favourable  occafioii  for  feizing 
upon  the  territories  of  other  nations,  or 
breaking  the  power  of  a  competitor :  de- 
feats which  have  expofed  their  weaknefs, 
and  conceffions  which  have  irritated  their 
pride,  will  not  furely  lefs  difpofe  them  to 
attend  to  the  dicftates  of  policy  and  ambi- 
tion, or  give  ilrength  to  the  treaty  to  with- 
hold them  from  taking  advantape  of  the 
calamities  of  England,  and  attacking  her 
in  the  height  of  her  dillrefs. 

Such  are  the  clangers  Great-Britain  ftands 
expofed  to,  and  if,  to  avoid  one  part  of 
them,  it  fliould  be  propofed  to  take  off 
feme  of  our  mod  burden fome  taxes,  the 
reduiflion  of  the  revenue  would  alarm  the 
public  creditors,  and  accelerate  the  mif- 
chiefs  intended  to  be  prevented.  If  the 
national  expence  be  reduced  by  difbanding 
troops,  fuffering  the  navy  to  rot  in  harbour 
for  want  of  repairs  and  mariners,  difmant- 
iing  fortrefles,  or  fuffering  magazines  to  be 
exhauiled  -,  or,  Ihould  the  colonies  be  left 
without  protedion  and  a  force  fufhcient  to 
fecure  the  fidelity  of  our  nevv  fubjed;s  j  thi& 
would  only  be  to  invite  hoftility,  and  ex- 
pofe  the  nation  to  infult,  perhaps  deilruc- 
tion.  Prefent  fafety  cannot  be  had  with- 
out an  expenfive  peace  efiablhliment,  and 
an  expenlive  peace  ellabliihment  prevents 
relief  from    taxes,  or  reduction  of  debt. 

When 
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When  fuch  a  choice  of  difficulties  prefent 
themfelves,  it  requires  the  collective  wif- 
dorn  of  the  nation  to  fix  upon  meafures 
which  lliall  give  both  prefent  fecurity  and 
future  profperity.  Meafures,  not  the  mere 
didtates  of  an  adminiflration,  propofed  only 
to  ferve  a  turn,  to  prevent  clamour  againil 
themfelves,  or  to  throw  blame  upon  their 
adverfaries ;  but  permanent  and  extenfive, 
fuch  as  the  king  and  parliament  fliall  make 
their  ov^n,  and  fupport  in  all  revolutions  of 
miniftry,  and  attend  their  operation  with 
the  lame  iirmnefs  and  anxiety  as  they  would 
guard  their  ov/n  rights,  or  preferve  the  con- 
ftitution  fiom  violation.  As  reputation  for 
ftrength  gives  fecurity  from  alTaults,  the 
military  peace  eftablifliment  mufb  be  re- 
fpeftablc.  As  reputation  for  integrity  be- 
gets wealth,  the  public  revenue  miifl  not 
he  reduced,  but  as  t\\Q  payment  of  debt 
makes  v/ay  for  it.  Our  own  ilridl  adherence 
to  the  fpirit  of  the  treat)^  gives  us  the  heft 
title  to  require  the  due  obfervance  of  it 
from  the  other  parties,  and  a  iirm  demand 
of  reparation,  for  fmall  infradTtion?,  is  the 
likeiielf  means  of  preventing  more  mate- 
rial violations.  The  more  equal!  v  the  bur- 
dens of  the  ftatc  arc  diftribut'.'d  anion e  it.N 
members,  in  proportion  to  tbicir  compara- 
tive flrengthjthe  lefsoppreiiive  will  be  their 
weight,  and  reciprocation  of  benefits,  and 
placing  advantages  in   the  hands  of  thofe 

who 
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who  can  befl  cultivate  them,  are  fure  me- 
thods for  augmenting  the  abiUty  of  the 
whole. 

It  is  now  time  to  take  a  view  of  the  mea- 
fures  which  have  been  purfucd  iince  the 
peace,  and  to  examine  how  far  they  have 
benefited  the  nation,  or  have  a  tendency 
to  exiricate  her  out  of  her  difficulties.  I 
have  fluewn,  that,  at  the  clofe  of  the  war, 
the  debtj  funded  and  unfunded,  which 
Great-Britain  ftood  charged  with,  amount- 
ed to  upv^^ards  of  148  millions ;  the  inte- 
reiL  payable  on  which  was  4,963,144!.  per 
ann.  for  this  prodigious  fum,  the  ifland  of 
Great-Britain  alone  flood  mortgaged,  and 
on  her  inhabitants  only  had  taxes  been  im- 
pofed,  or  were  to  be  impofed,  for  the 
payment  of  the  interefl.  Of  this  debt 
74,987,9451.  had  been  contra(5led  during 
the  war,  the  interefl  upon  which  might  be 
computed  at  2,614,892!.  taxes  were,  there- 
fore, to  be  continued  on  the  people  of 
Great-Britain,  which  fliould  produce  a  clear 
revenue  of  2,614,892!.  in  addition  to  the 
taxes  which  they  had  borne  in  the  Lul  peace. 
The  circumllances  of  the  times,  moreover, 
required  a  more  extenfive  peace  eflablifli- 
ment,  than  that  maintained  by  Great-Bri- 
tain in  former  times  of  peace;  and,  in  1764, 
the  charge  of  the  military  guard  then  fet- 
tled, as  the  permanent  peace  eftablifliment, 
exceeded  the  charge  of  that  maintained  in 

the 
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the  years  1752,  1753*  ^^^  other  years  of 
peace,  upon  a  medium,  near  1,500,000!. 
this  additional  charge  being  added  to  the 
interell  of  the  debt  contracted  durins:  the 
war,  makes  4,114,892!.  which  may  pro- 
perly enough  be  called,  a  rent  charge  laid 
upon  tlie  people  of  Great-Britain  by  the  late 
war,  and  which  was  to  be  extracted  from 
the  prefent  inhabitants,  over  and  above  all 
fuch  fums  as  were  paid  by  the  inhabitants 
of  this  ifland  in  the  former  peace. 

It  was,  however,  a  confolatory  reflccftion 
to  Great-Britain,  that  the  members  of  her 
empire  were  in  much  happier  circumflances 
than  herfelf.  Ireland  had  contracted  a  debt 
of  no  more  than  one  million,  and  fome  ad- 
ditional duties  to  pay  the  intereit,  amount- 
ing to  eighty  thoufand  pounds,  v/as  the 
only  burden  the  war  had  occafioned  her  to 
lay  upon  her  people.  The  American  co- 
lonies, at  the  end  of  the  war,  flood  charged 
with  debcs  to  the  amount  of  2,600,000  L 
but  as  only  a  fmall  part  carried  intereft,  and 
funds  had  been  provided  for  paying  off  the 
whole  by  inftallments  in  five  years,  tlie 
debts  of  the  colonies  were  more  properly 
to  be  coniidered  as  anticipations  of  their  re- 
venue for  five  years,  than  as  funded  debtt. 
As  Great-Britain,  therefore,  was  alone  to 
carry,  in  future,  the  burdens  of  the  war, 
Ihe  had  the  higheft  rcafon  to  expert,  thai: 
the  unmortgaged  parts  of  her  dominiuiis 

would 
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would  willingl)^  take  upon  them  the  ex,-' 
pence  of  a  confiderable  part  of  the  peace 
eftabhfliment.  Their  own  intereft,  it  was 
to  be  hoped,  would  ftrongly  prompt  them 
to  contribute,  to  the  utmoll:  of  their  abili- 
ty, to  put  Great-Britain  in  a  condition, 
not  only  to  maintain  her  public  credit, 
by  a  regular  payment  of  the  interefl  of 
her  debt,  and  a  gradual  redudiion  of  the 
capital,  but  to  have  funds  unappropriated, 
and  a  revenue  exceeding  her  expences 
fufficient  to  mortgage  for  new  loans,  £hould 
the  hoilile  preparations  of  any  European 
flate  make  a  new  war  unavoidable.  Should 
Great-Britain  be  unable  to  raife  money  at 
fuch  a  juncture,  it  would  be  vain  for  them 
to  hope  to  do  it.  Their  v/ant  of  extenfive 
public  credit  among  foreigners,  and  of 
wealthy  individuals  among  themfelves,  are 
infuperable  obftacles  to  their  rai fmg  a  large 
fa.n,  by  way  of  loan,  on  any  emergency, 
but  mere  efpecially  at  a  time  when  their 
particular  fafety  might  be  in  hazard.  Fee- 
ble, therefore,  mull:  the  efforts  of  thefe 
great  members  of  her  empire  be  for  their 
own  defence,  or  tl^e  aid  of  England  in 
time  of  war :  and  what  v/ifer  meafure 
could  either  purine,  than  for  each  to  take 
upon  them  as  large  a  iliare  of  the  expence 
of  thepeac:^  ertablifliment  as  their  circum- 
ftance's'  could  well  bear,  and  leave  Great- 
Britain  to  m.ake  good  the  reft  ;  and,  while 

peace 
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pC2LCC  continued,  to  free  herfelf  from  fome 
part  of  her  enormous  debt,  and  the  op- 
preffive  weight  of  her  taxes.  It  was,  how- 
ever, only  demanded  of  Ireland  to  keep  up 
her  ufual  military  guard,  from  which  five 
regiments  were  taken  for  the  garrifons  of 
Gibraltar  and  Minorca.  The  American  co- 
lonies were  next  called  upon  for  their  con- 
tingent. They  had  no  military  eftablifli- 
ment  of  their  own  ;  and,  as  Great-Britain 
furnifhed  them  with  troops,  they  were  re- 
quired to  fupply  her  with  revenue  for  their 
payment.  The  expence  of  the  military 
fervice  in  the  colonies,  amounted  to  near 
500,000!.  and  yet  Great-Britain  laid  no 
heavier  taxes  on  the  colonies  for  defraying 
it,  than  were  eftimated  to  produce  i6o,oool. 
the  deficiency  ilie  was  content  to  make  good 
out  of  her  own  revenue.  It  is  not  necef- 
fary  for  me  to  give  a  detail  of  the  domeitic 
arrangements,  or  fi.nance  operations  of  this 
year;  that  has  been  already  done,  to  the  fa- 
tisfadlion  of  mankind,  in  the  Corjidcj'aiions 
upon  the  'Trade  and  Finances  of  this  Kingdom, 
and  to  that  I  refer  the  reader  :  it  is  fufiici- 
ent  to  fay  here,  upon  that  authority,  that, 
in  every  tranladlion  of  govern- men t,  the 
augmentation  of  the  i3ublic  revenue,  and 
the  reduction  of  the  national  expence,  were 
preferred  to  the  gratification  of  individuals. 
The  laws  of  trade  were  carried  into  flritfl 
execution,  andclandeftine  Importations  uni- 
F  verfally 
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Verfally  checked  j  a  coniiderable  part  of  the- 
unfunded  debt  was  difcharged,  and  the  re- 
mainder placed  in  lituations  that  leflened  its^ 
weight  upon  the  national  credit  ^  and  fuch- 
part  of  it  as  was  funded,  was  charged  up- 
on taxes  which  could  not  affect  the  fubjed:s 
of  Great-Britain.  Even  a  redudion  of  the 
funded  debt  was  begun,  and  public  credit 
was  fo  far  revived,  by  thefe  operation  s^  that 
government  already  found  itfelf  in  a  con- 
dition to  change  a  part  of  her  redeemable 
debt  from  an  intereft  of  4  to  3  per  cent. 

Occafions  prefently  offered  for  manifefl- 
ing  to  foreign  courts,  the  fpirit  with  whicb 
the  affairs  of  Great-Britain  were  to  be  con- 
dudred.  The  king  of  Pruffia  had  detained 
fome  magazines,  which  had  been  left  in  his 
dominions,  when  the  Britifli  troops  were 
brought  from  Germany,  as  hoftages  for  the 
payment  of  debts  contra<3^ed  by  our  com- 
miffaries  with  his  fubjecfts.  That  monarch 
was  told,,  that  no  demands  of  his  fubjefts 
would  be  eonfidered,  no- payments  would 
be  made  to  them.,  nor  any  memorial  re- 
ceived from  his  minifters,  fo  long  as  he 
with-held  any  part  of  the  public  property, 
or  doubted  of  the  juftice,  or  integrity,  of 
the  Britifli  nation.  The  magazines  were 
accordingly  reflored,  and  compenfation- 
made  for  loffes  occafioned  by  their  deten- 
tion, and  the  Pruffian  accounts  were  then 
lic^uidated  and  difcharged.     The  Spanilh 


governor 
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^vernor  of  Campeachy  had  given  fome 
difturbance  to  our  people  in  the  fettlements 
tliey  were  making  on  the  peninfula  of  Ju- 
-catan,  and  fome  French  Ihips  of  war  had 
.erected  the  ftandard  of  France  upon  Turks 
Ifland,  and  drove  away  the  Britifh  fubjedts 
who  were  employed  in  raking  lalt  from  the 
rocks  on  its  fhores.  Thefe  infractions  of 
the  treaty  were  no  fooner  known  in  Eng- 
land, than  the  Britifh  minilters,  with  tem- 
per and  refolution,  infifted  upon  immediate 
reparation,  and  a  fleet  was  inflantly  equip- 
ped to  give  efficacy  to  their  demands.  Both 
courts  difavowed  the  behaviour  of  their 
-officers  by  v/ritten  declarations,  and  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  Britifli  minifters  du- 
plicates of  their  orders  to  their  governors 
x)f  Campeachy  and  Domingo;  Turks  Ifland 
was  accordingly  evacuated  by  France,  and 
the  Britifli  fiibjeds  were  reinflated  in  their 
pofTeffions  in  Jucatan,  ajid  full  fatisfadion 
was  made  by  both  courts  for  the  lofles  our 
people  had  fuftained. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  arraign  or  ap- 
plaud any  minifler  :  I  am  neither  writing 
an  eulogium  upon  one,  nor  making  a  charge 
againft  another.  My  only  purpofe  is  to  lav 
before  my  countrymen  a  candid  ftateof  the 
national  afl^airs,  and  I  leave  it  to  them  to 
applaud  or  cenfure,  as  the  feveral  meafures 
fliall  appear  to  them  to  promote  or  retard 
the  reftoration  of  the  national  llrength  :  to 
F  2  provide 
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provide  for  the  public  fafety  and  afTert  Its 
honour,  or  to  leilen  its  fecurity  and  debafe 
its  dignity »  I  have  been  happy  in  the  re- 
view of  the  meafures  which  immediately 
followed  the  peace,  becaufe  they  appeared 
to  me  to  flow  from  a  right  underftanding 
of  the  circumflances  of  the  llate,  and  to 
have  the  prefcnt  fafety  and  future  profpe- 
rity  of  the  whole  empire  for  their  object. 
Equally  happy  fliould  I  be  to  find  the  fuc- 
ceeding  meafures  attended  with  confequen- 
ces  alike  advantageous  for  the  nation. 

The  American  colonies  not  entering  into 
the  views  of  the  Brltilh  parliament,  in  re- 
quiring a  rev^enue  from  them  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  troops  Rationed  among  them, 
took  up  the  refolution  of  refufing  obedi- 
ence to  its  authority,  and  refifting  the 
officers  in  the  colleiflion  of  the  taxes 
which  it  had  impofed.  To  engage  the 
Britiih  fad:o.rs  and  manufafturers  to  interefl 
themfelves  in  their  behalf,  they  entered 
into  afTociations  neither  to  irnport  or  ufe 
the  manufadures  of  Great-Britain,  unlefs 
the  lately- impofed  taxes  were  repealed;  a 
popular  cry  v^'as,  in  cpnfequence,  raifed  in 
this  country,  for  granting  the  demands  of 
the  American  fijbjecSs.  The  mifchiefs  to 
be  apprehended  from  a  refufal  were  fo  much 
exaggerated,  their  llrength  to  refifl;  fo 
roimdly  afierted,  that  parliament  gave  into 
^he  impofition,  and  gave  up  the  taxes  with- 
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out  requiring  an  acknowledgement  from 
the  colonies  of  its  fupremacy,  or  their 
making  compenfation  to  the  revenue  by 
any  grants  of  their  provincial  alTemblies. 
The  reftraints  which  had  been  laid  upon 
their  trade  by  fome  late  a6ls  of  parliament, 
and  flijl  more  by  the  flri6l  execution  of 
the  old  laws,  they  complained  had  difabled 
them  from  making  fpecie  remittances  to 
England  i  and  parliament  and  miniflry 
feemed  to  vie  w^ith  each  other  in  giving 
credit  to  their  reprefentations,  and  in  re- 
pioving  obflrudions  to  the  freedom  of 
American  commerce  *.  The  cyder  coun- 
ties 

*  It  was  rcprefented  to  admin iftration,  and  after- 
wards given  in  evidence  to  parliament,  in  March 
1766,  by  thofc  who  folicitcd  the  repeal  of  the  ilanip- 
acl,  that  a  very  confiderable  part  of  the  orders  {cr 
goods,  which  had  been  tranfmitted  from  America  in 
the  year  1765,  had  been  afterwards  fufpended  ;  but 
that,  in  cafe  the  ftamp-a£l  was  repealed,  thofe  orders 
were  to  be  executed  in  the  prefcnt  year  1760,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  orders  for  the  fupply  of  that  year  ;  that,  in 
confequence,  the  exports  to  the  colonics  had,  in  the 
.year  1765,  been  greatly  diminifhed,  and  the  trade 
from  Great-Britain  thither  entirely  at  a  ftand. 
Whereas,  fhould  the  itanip-act  be  repe;iled,  trade 
would  again  flourifh,  and  the  exports  to  the  colonics, 
in  the  prefcnt  year  J766,  would  be  at  Icafl  double  the 
value  of  the  exports  in  the  pafl  y^rar.  The  flamp-aet 
was  repealed,  and  every  other  American  propofitioii 
adopted;  and,  from,  the  Cuftom-houfe  entries,  it  now 
appears,  that  the  exports  to  the  North  American 
colonies  in  the  year  1766,  inftead  of  beipg  dotible  \.\\c 
y^lue,    as  was   promifcd,    actually  fell  jlort    of  the 

exports 
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ties  in  England  availed  themfelves  of  the 
prefent  difpofition  of  parliament  to  court 
popular  favour  by  facriiicing  revenue,  and 
obtained  an  alteration  of  the  tax  upon  cy- 
der, vs^hich  reduced  its  produce  upwards 

of 


exports  in  1765,  no  lefs  than  176,884!.  fo  greatly 
was  the  adminiftration  and  parliament  abufed  by  thofe 
they  confided  in,  and  fo  dangerous  it  is  to  allow  inte- 
reftcd  traders  to  direct  the  meai'ures  of  government. 

Exports  in  1765.  Exports  in  1766.  Lefs  in  1766. 

ToNew-Eng!.  ^.451,299  .     -     .    £.  409,642  .  .     .  £.  41,657 

New-York     -      382,349  -     -     -     -     330,829  -  .     -     -  51,520 

Penfylvania     -     363,368  -     -     -     ^     3=7>3I4-  -  -     -     -   36,054. 

Virgin. &  Maryl.  383,224  -     -     _     -      372,548  -  -     -     ,   10,676 

Carolina     -     -     334,709  -     -     -     ,     296,732  ,  -     .     _    37,977 

^otal  in  i765--i,9 14,949  Tot. in  5766—1,737,065  Lefsin  1766—177,884 

It  was  alfo  aflerted  by  the  American  factors  and 
agents,  that  the  commanders  of  our  fliips  of  war  and 
tenders  having  cuftom  commifHons,  and  the  ftri(fl 
orders  given  in  1764,  for  a  due  execution  of  the  laws 
of  trade  in  the  colonies,  had  deterred  the  Spaniards 
from  trading  with  us  ;  and  that  the  fale  of  Britifh 
manufactures  in  the  Weft-Indies  had  been  greatly 
Jeflened,  and  the  receipt  of  large  fums  in  fpecie  pre- 
vented. Orders  were  therefore  given,  in  Augull 
1765,  for  the  free  admiffion  of  Spanifh  vefTels  into  all 
the  colonies,  and,  in  fpring  1766,  ports  were  opened 
in  Jamaica  and  Dominica  for  the  reception  of  traders 
Irom  all  the  American  territories.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, from  the  Cuflom-houfe  entries,  that  the  exports 
to  Jamaica,  in  1764,  exceeded  the  exports  in 
1765 — 40,9041.  and  the  exports  in  1766—40,9841^. 
The  importation  of  bullion  from  America,  appears 
alfo  to  have  been  much  greater  in  the  year  1764,  than 
in  either  of  the  two  fucceeding  years :  \yhen,  there- 
I'ore,  the  exports  from  Great-Britain  are  found  to 
decreafe,    and   tlje   imports  of  bullion  to  leflen,  Jince 

th» 
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of  30,000!.    In  Other  refpeds,  the  plan  for 
the  redudion  of  the  public  debt  and  aug- 
mentation of  the  revenue,  which  had  been 
fettled  in  the  preceding  years,  was  purfued, 
though  not  with  the  fame  zeal  with  which 
it   had  been  formed,  or  the  nation's  cir- 
cumftances    required.     875,000  h   of    the 
public  debt  wasdifcharged,  and  [,500,000]* 
more,  changed  from  an   interefl  of  4  per 
cent,  to  3  ;  and  the  revenue  was  augment- 
ed by  an  additional   tax   upon   houfes  and 
window-lights,      eftimated     at    45,000 1. 
though  it  fmce  has  been  found  to  produce 
only  2,   ool.  befides  what  may  be  in  arrear. 
In  the  next  year  fome  fleps  were  taken  to- 
wards returning   to  the  former  American 
fyflem,  but  the  meafures  fallen  upon  were 
neither  extenfive  in  their  purpofe,  nor  efii- 
cacious  in   their  operations.     Duties  were 
laid  upon  the  importation  of  Briti(h  com- 
modities into  the  colonies,  for  the  purpofe 
of  revenue,  and   a  new  board  of  culloms 
was  eredied  in  America,  for  the  manage-* 
ment  of  the  parliamentary  duties  payable 
there.      The    legiflative    powers    of    the 
aflembly  of  New- York  were  fufpended  by 

the  relaxation  of  the  laws  of  trade,-  there  is  ciood 
ground  tor  fufpecrins;  that  advantage  has  been  taken 
of  the  indiilgence  granted  the  colonies,  to  fupply  them 
with  foreign  commodities  inftead  of  Britifh,  and  that 
bullion  has  been  carried  from  ti^ence  to  other  countries 
»n  paymen-t  for  the  fame* 
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ad:  of  parliament,  until  that  afTembl/ 
iliould  pay  obedience  to  certain  claufes  in 
the  Britilli  mutiny-adt,  and  orders  were 
faid  to  be  given  for  the  troops  Rationed  on 
the  back  frontiers  to  be  drawn  down  into 
the  heart  of  the  fettlements,  as  well  to 
throw  the  charge  of  their  quarters  upon 
the  colonies,  as  to  be  at  hand  to  fupprefs 
riots  and  fupport  the  civil  authority. 

In  this  year  the  affairs  of  the  Eail-India 
company  were  taken  under  confideration 
by  parliament,  and  a  claim  fet  up  by 
government  to  the  profits  of  the  bargain 
made  by  the  company  v/ith  the  emperor 
of  Indoftan,  for  the  farm  of  the  Mogul 
revenues  in  the  three  provinces  of  Bengal, 
Oryxa,  and  Bahir.  The  decifion  of  the 
right  was  deferred,  and  the  profecution  of 
the  claim  fufpcnded,  for  two  years,  upon 
the  Eaft- India  company's  agreeing  to  pay 
government  800,000 1.  in  two  equal  pay- 
ments, as  dedomagement  for  the  expences 
the  nation  had  been  at  in  carrying  on  tho 
war  in  India,  and  in  confideration  of  their 
being  permitted  to  appropriate  to  their 
own  ufe  the  whole  of  their  income.  The 
piirliament,  in  oppofition  to  adminiftration,. 
gave  cafe  to  the  landed  in tereft,  by  laying, 
the  land-tax  at  no  more  than  three  iliillings 
in  the  pound ;  whereas,  in  every  other 
year  fmce  the  peace,  it  had  been  laid  at 
four.  This  reduced  the  revenue  applica- 
ble' 
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ble  to  the  current  fervice  500,000 1.  yet  Co 
ftrid:  a  fcrutiny  was  made    into  the  balan- 
ces of  public   accountants,    that   this   re- 
diicftion  was  nearly  compenlated  for  by  the 
unapplied  fums  now  called  in,  and  brought 
to  the  nation's  credit.      1,200,000  1.  of  the 
fundeddebtwas  difcharged,  and  1,500,000]. 
more  changed  from  an  intereft  of  4  per 
cent,  to  3,  and  an    addition  was  made  to 
the  revenue  by  duties  upon  chip  hats  and 
foreign  linens,  eilimated  at  45,000!.  per 
ann.  The  nation  has   not,  however,  been 
benefited  in  any  degree  equal  to  what  thcfe 
meafures  feemed  to   promife.     The   new 
and  old    duties   laid    in   America,    which 
had  been  ertimated  at  iic,oool.  have  not 
produced  40,000  1,  and  the  duty  upon  chip 
hats   has  hitherto  been  wholly  deficient. 
From  thefe,  and  other  caufes,    the  ways 
and  means  have  fallen  near  500,0001.  {hort 
of    the    grants,    and    an    arrear    to    that 
amount  has   been  left  upon   the  Sinking 
Fund.     The  military  guard  was  continued 
upon  the  former  footing  :   but  it  ought  to 
be  noted,  to   the   honour  of  the  board  of 
Admiralty  in    1767,  that  the   expence  of 
the  navy  was  kept  within  the  fum  ftated 
in  the  eftimate,  and   that  ellential  part  of 
the  national  ftrength  was  never  in  a  more 
ferviceable  condition. 

Foreign  affairs  feem  to  have  been  almofl 

entirely  neglcded  for  thefe  laft  two  years ; 

G  the 
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the  ambalTadors  appointed  for  the  courts  of 
Madrid,  Turin,  and  St.  Pcterfburg,  were 
permitted  to  enjoy  their  falaries  and  their 
friends  in  England.  The  payment  of  the 
Manilla  ranfom,  and  the  difuniting  Spaia 
from  France,  was  intruded  to  the  negocia- 
tions  of  the  chaplain  to  the  late  embafly  at 
the  Catholic  court,  and  the  king  of  Sardinia 
was  to  be  kept  from  hearkening  to  any 
propofal,  either  from  the  houfe  of  Bour- 
bon or  Auftria,  which  might  incline  him 
to  facrifice  the  liberties  of  Italy  to  his  own 
advantage ;  and  the  fubjedts  of  England 
were  to  hope  for  permiffion  to  purchafe 
raw  filk  for  their  manufadures,  through 
the  management  of  the  envoy's  fecretary. 

A  treaty  of  commerce  had  lately  been 
concluded  between  the  courts  of  Ruffia 
and  Great-Britain,  by  the  Britilh  envoy 
at  St.  Peterlburg,  on  terms  which  the 
earl  of  Buckinghamfliire  had  always  refuf- 
ed  to  accept  of,  and  which  had  been 
deemed,  by  former  miniflers,  difadvan- 
tageous  for  this  nation,  and,  by  the  mer^ 
chants,  unfafe  and  unprofitable.  Two 
fucceflive  amballadors  extraordinary  have, 
in  the  courfe  of  two  years,  been  appointed 
to  perfe<5l  this  treaty;  neither  of  whom 
repaired  to  St.  Peteriburg,  and  a  third  has 
lately  been  employed  in  that  important 
buiinefs.  The  demands  of  the  nation 
upon  France  for  the  mainter*ance  of  French 

prifoners. 
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prlfoners,  who  were  not  included  in  the 
agreement  of  1764,  although  fuppofed  to 
amount  to  a  conliderable  fum,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  at  all  profecuted,  or 
the  accounts  fo  much  as  made  up  or  pre- 
fented  to  the  French  minlfter  5  and  the 
proprietors  of  the  Canada  bills  found  them- 
felves  under  a  neceilit}/  of  compounding 
their  demands  upon  the  French  court, 
and  of  accepting  terms  which  they  had 
often  rejected,  and  which  the  earl  of 
Halifax  had  declared  he  would  fooner 
forfeit  his  hand  than  fign  his  confent  to. 

In  the  lafl  feffion  of  parliament,  nothing 
more  was  done  in  the  finances,  than 
direcfling  725,000  1.  more  of  the  funded 
debt  to  be  paid  off,  and  changing 
1,900,000].  from  an  interefl:  of  four  per 
cent,  to  three.  No  addition  was  made  to 
the  revenue  by  any  new  tax,  as  had  been 
the  ufage  in  preceding  years,  but  the  lame 
funds  v/hich  had  been  appropriated  for  the 
payment  of  the  interefl:  of  the  former  loan 
at  four  per  cent,  were  now  appropriated 
for  the  payment  of  the  interefl:  of  tlie 
Bew  loan  at  three  per  cent.  The  defici- 
ency in  the  ways  and  means  of  the  former 
years  was  not  provided  for  in  the  fupplies 
of  this  year,  but  transferred  to  the  next ; 
at  the  fame  time  the  Sinking  Fund  has 
been  taken  for  a  larger  fum  than  it  is  pro- 
bable it  will  produce  within  the  year  j  fo 
G  2  that. 
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that,  when  the  accounts  come  to  be  made 
up  in  Odober  1768,  the  Sinking  Fund, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  will  be  found  in  arrear 
a  fum  equal  to  the  funded  debt  difcharged 
in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  year  *. 

Having  now  giving  fome  account  of 
the  public  tranfa(ftions  fmce  the  peace,  it 
will  be  proper  to  bring  together  the  finance 
meafures  of  thofe  feveral  years,  that  the 
fum  of  their  effed:  may  be   CeQU.  at  one 

view, 

*  The  Sinking  Fund  is  always  made  up  to  the  loth 
of  0£lober,  and  its  produce  for  each  year  is  to  be 
computed  from  that  day  in  one  year  to  the  fame  day 
in  the  next.  During  the  war,  it  was  ufed  to  take  the 
Sinking  Fund  for  2,000,000].  and  whatever  it  was 
deficient  of  that  fum  in  any  year,  was  made  good  out 
of  the  fupplies  of  the  next.  ^- 

In  the  year  1762  it  was  taken  for  2,000,000 

And  on  the   loth   of  October  1763  itl 

produced  ■  J       '"-^  '   ^" 

There  was,    therefore,    a  deficiency  to") 

to   be  made  good  out  of  the  produce  r  67,821 

of  the  next  year  J 

In  the  year  1763  it  was  taken  for  2,000,000 

To   which  the  deficiency  of  the  pre-1 

ceding  year  being  added,  the  whole  ^     2,067,821 
charge  was  •  J 

It  produced  on  the  loth  of  Odober,  1764    2,203,03^ 

So  that  there  was  a  furplus  remaining  of         135,213 


This  furplufs  was  applied  to  the  current  T 

fervice  of  that  year,  and  the  Sinking  r     2,100,000 

Fund  v.'as  taken  for  J 

To 
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view,    and  the   prefent   circumftances    of 
the  nation  be  the  more  clearly  perceived ; 

and 


Brought  over  £.  2,ioo,ooo 

To  which  ought  to  be  added  70,000 1.~ 
which  was  ordered  to  be  paid  out  of 
the    cuftoms  for  the  purchafe  of  the 
ifle   of  Man  ;  for,  as  the  furplus  of  r  70,000 

the  cuftoms  is  carried  to  the  Sinking 
Fund,  every  charge  laid  upon  them  {  « 

may  be  confidered  as  a  charge  upon  it.  J 

2,170,000 

On  the  icth  of  October  1765  it  produced   2,227,015 

There  was  therefore  an  exceeding  of  575O15 


But  this  year  an  alteration  was  madcT 

in  the  days  of  payment  of  the  intereft 

on  the  20,240,000!.  4  per  cent,  con- 

iolidated  annuities  ;    the  intereft  had 

hitherto  been    paid    half    yearly    at 

Chriftmas     and    Midfummer  ;    but, 

this  year,  the  quarter  due  at  Michael- 

.mas  was  ordered  to  be  paid  in  O6I0- 

ber,    and   confequently  fell  upon  the  ^         148,231 

Sinking  Fund    of  this  year,  inftead 

pf   being  paid   out   of  the    next    at 

Chriftmas   following  :    this  extraor- 
dinary charge  amounted  to  205,246!. 

in  aid  of  which  the  57,015!.  having 

been    applied,  there  remained  to  be 

made  good  out  of  the  Sinking  Fund  ] 

of  the  next  year  J 

in  this  year  it  was  taken  for  —  2,150,000 


Which,  being  added  to  the  part  of  the' 
charge   brought    into   the  preceding 
year,     then    remaining     unfatisficd, 
made  the  whole  fum  to  be  defrayed 
by  it  


2,298,231 


Brou-ht 
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and  this  I  fhall  endeavour  to  do  in  a  man- 
ner eaiily  to  be  underllood,  and  without 
adhering  to  Exchequer  method,  or  ufing 
technical  phrafes. 

The  public  debt  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
in  1762,  we  have  feen  amounted  to 
148,277,6181.  of  which  131,319,0481. 
was  funded,  and  16,958,5701.  was  then 
unfunded. 

Brought  over  /.  2,298,231 
On  the  lothof  0£lober  1766,  it  produced  2,274,246 

Deficiency  to  be  made  good  in  the  next)  0 

year  —  —  J  -^'^  ^ 

An   innovation  was  this  year  made  in~ 
the    management    of    the     Sinking 
Fund.     The  account  of  the  produce 
for   the   firfl    quarter  was  called  for.  r"  495269 

and  the  furplus  of  that  quarter  was  I 
taken  feparately,  and  carried  to  the  I 
fupplies  ;    this   furphis  amounted  to'' 

The     Sinking     Fund    was   afterwards  | 

taken  for  no  lefs  than  —  J       '^-^  ' 


The  total  of  the  charge  laid  upon  it  this  1 

year,  therefore,  amounted  to               J  '^   •^'  ^^ 

It  produced   on  the    lOth   of  Oflober  1  ^  ^^^  „„ 

j^?  only  1  ^'^ 

There  remained,  therefore,  to  be  made  |  „ 

good  the  next  year         -         -           -J  ^"  '"^'^^ 
Jn  the  laft  year  it  was  taken  for         -       -    2,250,000 

The  charge,  therefore,  now  lying  upon  1  g 

it,  amounts  to         -               -              J  '74  5n-79 


The 
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The  unfunded  debt  has  been   difpofed  of 
in  the  following  manner  : 

In  176'?  Funded  on  wine  and] 

cyder     -      _  -   P'5°o>ooo 

Charged  on  the  Sink-  7       „ 

ineFund       -     P'483.5S4 


In  176c  Funded  on  coals  ex-] 

ported,  &c.  |i.5°o.< 

In  1766  Funded  on  window-] 


lights  -         _f  1^350,043 


Added  to  the  funded  debt  -  95839,597 
Paid  off  in  1764  and  1765     -    4,092,058 

Difpofed  of    -      -      -      -  ^3>93^>(>SS 

Remains  unprovided  for. 

Navy  debt       -      1,226,9151  ^ 

Exchequer  bills    i,8oo,oooJ  3>O20,9i5 


£,  16,958,57a 

The  account   of  the  funded   debt   flands 

thus : 
Funded  debt  in  1762        -       131,319,048 
Unfunded   debt,    funded  in")  ^ 

1763,  1765,  and  1766   -J      9''^39'597 

141,1.58,645 
Qperationa 
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Operations  upon  the  funded  debt. 

In  1765  Paid  off  -^  part  of  thel 

3,483,553!.     charged   upon  r"    870,888 
the  Sinking  Fund  in  1763    -J 

In  1766   Paid  off  one  third  of|     ^       oor* 

4.1,  •   J  f     070,888 

the  remainder     -  -        -j       ' 

In  1767  Paid  off  the  remainder     ^,74 1,777 

Alfo  one  quarter  part  of^ 

^,coo,oool.  funded  in  I     o 

170:;.,    upon   wme  and  [       '-' 

cyder  -  -     J 

In  t^^  Paid  off  the  remainder  ]      >. 

of  the  faid  fum  -  _  i    '      3> 

Total  paid  off        -  -     ^>9^3'553 

New  debt  created. 
In   1766  1 

The  loan  having 
been  1,500,0001.  and 
the  unfunded  debt 
then  funded  being 
only  1,356,043!.  the 
difference  is  to  be  ad- 
ded to  this  account 
of  new  funded  debt 
contracted  in  the  dif- 
charge  of  the  old 
funded  debt 

In  1767   Loan  upon  i 

/.  s  ^       }  i,croo,ooo 

chip  hats       -         J    '-^ 

In  1768  Loan  upon] 

;  1       1    ^       f  I, goo, 000 

wine  and  cyder  -   J      ^ 

Amountof  newfunded  debt  -     3>543>957 
Ballance,  &c.  carried  over       -     3j439j599 


;>    ^'\-3>957 
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Funded  debt  brought  over    141,158,645 

Balance  of  funded  debt  dif-  1  , 

charged -1     3-439.596 

Total  funded  debt  at  the  end 


Dtal  funded  debt  at  the  end  1 

of  the  year  1768      -      _  j  ^37^7i9>049 

mded    debt    remaining |  ^     j- 

provided  for  as  above  -  J      ^'        '^  ,J^ 


Unfunded    debt 
un 


To  this  fum  is  to  be  added  whatever  the 
Sinking  Fund  fliall  be  found  in  arrear  the 
loth  of  0(5lober,  1768,  and  the  amount 
will  be  the  jufl  fum  the  nation  ftands  in- 
debted. 

The  charge   upon   the   nation   for  intereft 
of  the  funded  debt  Hands  thus : 

£■ 

On  debt  ccntracfted  before  the  1         o 

war    -      -     -     -     -     -     -J     o/'j 

On  debt  funded  during  the  war  -  2,0  36'300 

On  remainder  of  debt  funded  1        , 

r        .1       '  f     162,000 

Imce  the  peace    -     -     -     -  J 


4>57^^5S- 
To  which  is  to  be  added,  whatever  in- 

terefl  may  accrue  upon   the  untunded  debt 
in  each  year. 

The  fum  of  all  is,  that,  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1768,  Great-Britain  will  Hand  in- 
debted upwards  of  141  millions,  and  have 
an  annual  intereft  to  pay  thereon  of  about 
4,600,000 1.  and,  as  the  capital  of  her  debt 
H  at 
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at  the  conclufion  of  the  war,  amounted  to 
148,277,6181.  and  the  charge  for  interefl 
to  4,963,144!.  the  capital  of  her  debt  has 
been  reduced,  in  the  fix  years  of  peace, 
about  7  millions,  and  the  charge  for  in- 
terefl leffened  about  360,0001. 
.  Additions  have,  in  the  fame  time,  been 
made  to  the  public  revenue  by  the  follow-i 
ing  taxes  and  duties :  ^. 

In  1763  Additional  dutyon  whines  -  75,000 
Additional  duty  on  cyder,  1 
eftimated  at  75,000!.  and  1 
in    1764  produced  near 
50,0001.  but  nnce  the  al- '       ' 
terations    in    1766,  pro- 
duced only     -     -     -     -, 
In  1764  Duty  upon  coals  export- 1 
ed,  v^hite  callicoes,  and  } 
policies  of  infurance,   ef- 
timated    at    45,000!.    in 
1765  produced  43,000  1. 
but  lince  the  alterations 
in    1766  have  produced 
only     -----. 
In  1765  American     taxes,     efti-- 
mated  at    160,000!.  but 
fmce  the  repeals  and  al- 
terations in    1766,   not- i- 40,000 
withftanding    the    addi-  I 
tions  in  1767,  have  pro-  | 
duced  only     -     -     -     J 


38,000 


Carried  over  £.  165,000 
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Brought  over ^T.  165,000 
Duty  on  gum  fenega,  efti-1 
mated  at  i2,oool.  haspro-  !»    2,000 
ducedonly     -     -     -     -   J 
■Jn  1766  Duty  on  windov/  lights/ 

eilimated  at  45,000!.  has  ^    2,000 
produced  only     -     -     -, 
In  T767  Duty  on  chip  hats,  no- 
thing brought  to  account 

r.  i6q,oco 
The  ftanding  public  revenue  has  there- 
fore been  augmented  by  the  produce  of 
new  taxes  fince  the  peace  169,000!.  of 
which  only  2,000 1.  has  been  produced  by 
taxes  impofed  iince  Midfummer  1765. 

I  pafs  over  the  benefits  the  pubHc  re^ 
venue  has  received  from  finance  regula- 
tions, and  diligence  in  collecting  the  taxes; 
becaufe  of  the  impoffibility  of  afcertain- 
ing  their  value,  bo  many  collateral  cir- 
cumftances  are  to  be  taken  into  the  ac- 
count, that  the  increafe  in  the  produce  of 
any  tax  cannot,  with  fairnefs,  be  afcribed 
to  fuperior  management  in  that  year ;  nor, 
on  the  contrary,  ought  i-ts  decreafe  to  be 
imputed  to  negligence.  The  increafe  of 
the  Sinking  Fund,  and  the  acStual  reduiftioa 
of  the  public  debt,  are  the  bed:  genera] 
proofs  of  finance  ability,  and  from  thefe 
two  great  ol^cd:s  no  lover  of  his  country 
ought  ever  to  turn  his  eyes.  The  taik  I 
have  impofed  upon  myfelf,  of  giving  juH: 
H  2  infonr.auoa 
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information  to  my  countryman,  obliged 
me  to  take  notice,  that,  in  the  fix  years  of 
peace,  there  has  been  taken  fi'omthe  Sink- 
ing Fund  to  the  amount  of  12,891,249!.  * 
being  the  exceedings  of  the  produce  of 
the  feveral  taxes  appropriated  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  pubhc  debt,  after  paying  the 
intereft  accruing  thereon.  Befides  which, 
there  have  been  feveral  grofs  fums  brought 
to  the  public  account,  which,  as  they  arofe 
from  the  war,  ought,  in  juftice,  to  have 
been  applied  in  difcharge  of  the  debt  in- 
curred by  the  war,  and  thrown  into  the 
Sinking  Fund  for  that  purpole. 

In  1764  and    1765,  Produce  of^ 

French    prizes   given  I     , 

by  his  Majelly  to  the  [^7^2,500 

public  -        -       -J 

Paid  by  the  Bank  on  re- 
newal of  their  charter  -  1 10,000 
Armyfavings         — ■         415,298 

*  Taken  from  the  Sinking  Fund,  being  the  fum  of 
its  produce  in  the  feveral  years  following  : 

In  1763  1,932,179 

In  1764  2,203,034 

In   1765 2,227,015 

In   1766  2,274,246 

In   1767  2,004,775 

In   176B   taken  for         2,250,000 

Total  produce  and  applied         —         £.   12,891,249 


Carried  over  ^.  1,287,798 
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Brought  over  ^.    1,287,798 
Savings  on  non-effedtive 

accounts      -       -        -       170,906 
Part  of  compofition    for 
French  prifoners        -        308,000 
In  1766  Part  of  compofition  for 

French  prifoners     -     -    181,000 
Further  produce  of  French 

prizes     -        -     -        -        29,000 
From  fale  of  lands  in  ceded 

ifiands     _        -        -      -        20,000 
Army  favings     -       -     -     j^,jjj 
in  1767  Remainder  of  compofi- 
tions    for   French    pri- 
foners      -        -         -       181,000 
Furtherproduce  of  French 

prizes  -  -  24,000 

From  fale  of  lands  in  ceded 
illands  -  -  50,000 

Savings  on  fundry  heads     3035774 
In  1768   Dedomagement   from 

the  India  Company     -     400,000 

X;    3»030»255 
If,  therefore,   thefe  grofs  lums,   which 

amount   to   no  lefs   than    3j03o,255l.   be 

added  to  the  fums  taken  from  the  Sinking 

Fund  fince   the  peace,  the  amount  of  the 

whole    will    be    15,921,5:041.    v/hich,    in 

former    times,     would   have  been  deemed 

the  property   of  the  public   creditors,*  and 

ought  to  have  been  applied  in  difcliarge  oi 

the 
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the  capital  of  the  debt ;  inflead  of  which, 
it  appears,  that  little  more  than  feven 
millions  have  been  paid  cif,  and,  confe- 
quently,  that  near  nine  millions  of  this 
money  has  been  applied,  during  the  fix 
years  peace,  to  the  current  fervice.  This 
diverfion  of  the  produce  of  the  Sinking 
Fund,  from  the  payment  of  debt  to  the 
fupport  of  the  peace  eftablifhment,  was 
unavoidable,  and  it  mufl  continue  to  be  fo 
applied,  fo  long  as  the  expence  of  the 
peace  eftablifliment,  charged  npon  Great- 
Britain,  exceeds  the  produce  of  her  unap- 
propriated revenue.  In  the  two  laft  years 
the  deficiency  of  the  revenue^  annually 
granted  for  this  purpofe,  has  been  much 
greater  than  in  the  former  years,  occafioned 
by  the  repeal  of  the  American  taxes,  and 
the  redudion  of  the  land-tax;  and,  to 
make  good  that  deficiency,  fo  much  more 
has  been  taken  out  of  the  Sinking  Fund 
for  the  current  fervice,  and  fo  much  lefs 
has  been  applied  in  difcharge  of  debt. 
The  eftimate  for  the  peace  eftablifliment 
in  thefe  laft  two  years,  and  the  ways  and 
means  for  fupport  of  it,  ftand  thus  : 

In  1767  Navy  -  1,569,321 
Ordnance  -  -  220,790 
Army     -     -      -       i,5^5>S7^ 


Carried  over  3, 3 75 >6 8 3 


Brought 
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Brought  over  3,375,683 

Militia     -       -      -       100,000 

Mifcellaneous       -       114,896 

Deficiency  of  land")     ^q^  ^^^ 
^  \    200,000 


S9 


and  malt 


Standing  Ways  and  Means,  leav- 
ing out  adventitious  and  grofs 
fums,  which  ought  to  be  thrown 
into  the  Sinking  Fund, 

Land  tax,  3s  -  1,500,000 
Malt  tax  -  -  -  750,000 
American  taxes  produced  40,000 
Gum  fenega      _      -     -     2,000 


-X-  3>^70'579 


•2,292,000 


Made  good  out  of  the  Sinking  |         ^ 
Fund       -      -      -     -     -      M'57»'579 


In  the  prefent  year,  1768, 
the  grants  for  the  peace 
eftablifhment  amounts  to  - 

And  the  ftanding  V/ays  and^ 
Means   tlie    fame    as   lafl 
year,  with  the  addition  of  )> 
30,0001.     expeBed    f r  o  m 
the  increaied   produce   of 
the  American  taxes        -   J 


3,968,17: 


2,322,000 


Made  eood  out  of  the  Sink-  7  ,    , 

jngFund     -     -     .     -     [      '.646,172 


k\'hile 
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While  fo  large  a  fhare  of  the  furplus 
of  the  Sinking  Fund  is  thus  taken  away 
yearly  from  its  original  defignation,  and 
applied  to  the  current  fervice  in  time  of 
peace,  what  hopes  can  we  have  of  feeing 
fuch  a  redudion  made  in  the  capital  of  the 
public  debt,  as  fliall  enable  parliament  to 
redeem  fome  of  our  burden fome  taxes,  and 
give  relief  to  our  manufacturers,  artificers, 
and  mariners.  And  how  melancholy  is  it 
to  refledl,  that  when  every  engine  for  tax- 
ation has  been  employed,  every  projed:  for 
drav/ing  money  out  of  the  peoples  pockets 
has  been  tried,  and  all  corners  of  the  Ex- 
chequer fcarched  into,  and  every  gleaning 
of  revenue  brought  to  account,  that  we 
now  find  ourfelves  unable*to  pay  off  a  mil- 
lion per  annnm  of  a  debt  of  141  millions, 
and  yet  continue  every  tax,  one  iliilling  in 
the  pound,  land-tax  only  excepted,  which 
the  extremity  of  the  war  forced  govern- 
ment to  impofe  upon  the  people  of  Great- 
Eritain. 

Where  is  the  fund  which,  in  thefe  fix 
years  of  peace,  has  been  liberated  of  the 
debt  it  v/as  charged  with  in  the  war,  that 
could  now  be  pawned  anev/  for  a  frelli 
loan  ?  And  what  new  tax  could  be  devifed, 
which,  if  it  proves  a  produdlive  one, 
would  not,  by  adding  to  the  burdens  with 
which  our  trade  and  manufacflures  are 
already  opprelTcd,  fink  them  under  its 
weight  ?  The 
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The  efFeds  of  the  prodigious  revenue 
drawn  from  the  people  fince  the  laft  peace, 
ah*eady  begin  to  fliew  themfeh-es  in  the 
increafed  price  of  labour  and  the  neceffarics 
of  life  *.  It  cannot  be  long  before  they 
operate  upon  our  manufadures  alfo,  and, 
by  raifing  their  price,  diminifli  our 
exports ;  and  our  imports,  either  open  or 
clandeftine,  will,  from  the  fame  caufe^ 
be  augmented.  Both  ways  the  balance  in 
favour  of  Great-Britain  v.'ill  be  reduced, 
and  our  circulating  fpecie  diminiflied.  As 
our  trade  is  at  prefent  circumllanced,  the 
balance  in  our  favour  is  not  very  confider- 
able,  and  in  the  lafl  accounts  made  up, 
viz.  to  Chriflmas  1766,  it  is  Hated  at 
3,1355222].  In  abatement  of  this  fum 
it  is  to  be  noted,  that  goods  exported, 
which  neither  pay  duty  nor  receive  drav/- 
back,  may  be  eftimated  at  the  difcretion 
of  the  exporter,  and  that  it  is  the  cuftom 
of  merchants  to  over-enter,  as  well  to 
avoid  the  expence  of  a  fecond  entry,  as  to 
give  themfelves  the  reputation  of  an  exten- 

*  There  is  no  need  of  having  recourfe  to  hidden 
caufes,  to  account  for  the  increafe  of  the  prices  of  all 
produdlions  of  labour,  when  it  is  known,  that  the 
people  of  Great-Uritain  now  p?.y  four  millions  a  year 
more  than  they  did  before  the  war.  Every  man,  when 
he  pays  his  proportion  of  that  fum,  thinks  how  he 
may  rcimburfe  himfelf  athis  neighbour's  expence,  and 
raifes  his  prices  accordingly  ;  thus  the  increafe  ot 
price  becomes  at  hiii  general. 

I  five 
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five  trade  >    confequently  the  value  of  the 
exports     taken     from    the   Cuftom-Houfe 
entries   muft  always  exceed  the  true  value 
of  the  goods   adtually  exported.     On  the 
other  hand,  goods  imported  are  valued  in 
the    Cuflom-Houfe  entries  as   they   ftand 
rated  for   the  payment  of  duties,  and,  in 
many  cafes,    are   rated  much  below  what 
the  importer  pays  for  them ;  fo  that  the 
nation  not  only  receives  lefs,  but  pays  more 
than  appears  from  thofe  accounts.    Beiides, 
all  clandefline  importations  are  of  neceflity 
unnoticed   in    the    Cuftom-Houfe    books, 
but    yet   their  value   muft,    in  a  national 
eftimate,    be  taken  into  the  account,    as 
they  equally  ferve  to  lelTen  the  balance  in 
favour   of  the    nation,    as     goods   legally 
entered.       The   real    balance,     therefore, 
in  favour  of  Great-Britain,  from  her  trade 
with   the  whole  world,  muft,  in  the  year 
1766,    have   been   conliderably  under  two 
millions  and  a  half,  and,  out  of  that  fum, 
fhe  had  to  pay   the  intereft    accruing  to 
foreigners  from   that  part  of   the  public 
debt  which  is  their  property.     It  was  com- 
puted,   that,    of   the  72   millions   Great- 
Britain  was  indebted  before  the  war,  about 
20  millions  belonged  to  foreigners.     The 
German  war,  in  four  years,  coft  her  above 
25     millions,    which    if    that    only    was 
returned   to  her,  and  invefted  in  her  three 
per   cent,    funds,   (v^^hich,  in  thofe  years, 

fold 
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fold  at  a  dlfcount  of  25  per  cent,  on  a 
medium)  foreigners  will  now  (land  cre- 
ditors to  Great-Britain  for  52  millions, 
which,  at  three  per  cent,  intitles  them  to 
an  intercft  of  1,560,000!.  This  fum  is, 
therefore,  to  be  dedudted  from  the  balance 
of  our  foreign  trade,  and  the  remainder  is 
all  we  have  to  look  to  for  fupplying  us  with 
gold  and  liiver,  as  well  for  our  manufadiures 
as  circulation. 

Such  being  our  cafe,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  that  our  coined  fpecie  is  every 
day  decreafing,  and  that  the  price  of  bul- 
lion advances ;  and,  fliould  the  balance 
of  our  trade  continue  to  lelTen,  we  cannot 
long  expe(!^  to  have  fpecie  to  pay  our 
foreign  creditors,  or  any  thing  but  paper 
bills  to  carry  on  our  trade  with  at  home. 
A  fituation  to  which  we  feem  to  approach 
with  carelefs  fpeed,  unfufpicious  of  the 
confequences,  and  infenfible  of  the  cala- 
mities which  hang  over  us.  A  mind  not 
totally  devoid  of  feeling  for  the  miferies  of 
his  country,  cannot  look  upon  fuch  a  proi- 
ped:  without  horror,  and  a  heart  capable 
of  humanity  mud  be  unable  to  bear  jts 
defcription. 

An  opinion  has  too  long  prevailed,  that 
all  minillers  are  alike,  and  that  the  mea- 
fures  propofed  by  all  will  have  the  fame 
tendency.  ^/lany  think  the  form  of 
g<)vernment  not  worth  contending  for,  and 
I  2  very 
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very  little  attachment  is  difcoverable  in  the 
body  of  our  people  to  our  excellent  con- 
flicution.  No  reverence  for  the  cufloms 
or  opinions  of  our  anceftors,  no  attach- 
ment but  to  private  intereft,  nor  any  zeal 
but  for  feliifh  gratifications.  ^Whilft  party- 
diftindtions  of  Whig  and  Tory,  High 
Church  and  Low  Church,  Court  and 
Country  fabfifled,  the  nation  was  diyid- 
ed,  and  each  fide  held  an  opinion,  for 
which  they  would  have  hazarded  every 
thing,  for  both  a6led  from  principle :  if 
there  were  fome  who  fought  to  alter  the 
eoiiflitution,  there  were  many  others  who 
v/ould  have  fpilt  their  blood  to  preferve  it 
from  violation.  If  divine  hereditary  right 
had  its  partlzans,  there  were  multitudes  to 
iland  up  for  the  fuperior  fanctity  of  a  title 
founded  uoon  an  ad:  of  oarliament,  and 
the  confent  of  a  free  people.  But  the 
abolition  of  party-names  feem  to  have 
deftroyed  all  public  principles  among  the 
people,  and  the  frequent  changes  of  minif- 
ters  bavins:  exoofed  all  fets  of  men  to  the 
public  odium,  and  broke  all  bands  of  corn- 
pad  or  alTociation,  has  left  the  people 
but  fev/  objeds  for  their  confidence.  The 
power  of  the  crown  was,  indeed,  never 
more  vifibly  extenfive  over  the  great  men 
of  the  nation  ;  but  then  the  great  men 
have  loH  their  infAuence  over  the  lower 
prder  of  the  people;  even'parliament  has 

loil: 
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lofl:  much  of  its  reverence  with  the  fub- 
jedls  of  the  realm,  and  the  voice  of  the 
multitude  is  fet  up  againfh  the  fenfe  of  the 
legillature.  An  impoveriflied  and  heavily- 
burthened  public  !  A  declining  trade  and 
decreafmg  Ipecie  !  A  people  luxurious  and 
licentious,  impatient  of  rule,  and  defpif- 
ing  all  authority  !  Government  relaxed  in 
every  finew,  and  a  corrupt  fclfilh  fpirit 
pervading  the  whole  !  The  frate  deiHtute 
of  alliances,  and  without  refped:  from 
foreign  nations  !  A  powerful  combination, 
anxious  for  an  occaiion  to  retrieve  their 
honour,  and  wreak  their  vengeance  upon 
her !  If  fuch  be  the  circumftances  of 
Great-Britain,  who,  that  loves  his  king  or 
his  country,  can  be  indifferent  about  pub- 
lic meafures  ?  Is  it  of  no  importance  to  an 
English  man,  that  the  trade  and  manufac- 
tures of  the  nation  are  going  to  ruin  ;  that 
Great- Britain  is  in  danger  of  becoming  a 
tributary  to  France,  and  the  defcent  of  the 
crown  dependant  on  the  good  pleafure  of 
that  ambitious  nation  ?  Is  it  of  no  im.po!  t- 
ance  to  an  inhabitant  of  Ireland,  that,  in 
cafe  ofa  v/ar,  that  iiland  fliould  become  a 
prey  to  France;  and  Great-Britain,  unable 
to  recover  it  by  force,  be  compelled  to 
cede  it,  by  treaty,  to  purchafe  peace  for 
herfelf  ?  *And,  is  it  of  no  importance  to 
the  thriving  American  colonies,  that  Great- 
Britain,    finding  her  incapacity  to  defend 

herfelf 
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herfelf  and  proted:  them  alfo,  fliould  be 
obliged  to  confine  her  fleets  and  armies  to 
her  own  coafts,  and  leave  them  expoled  to 
the  ravages  of  a  domeftic,  or  the  conqueft 
of  a  foreign  enemy  ?  And  can  it  be  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference  to  any  lover  of  liberty 
and  the  British  conftitution  throughout 
this  wide-extended  empire,  that  not  more 
than  three  years  flnce  the  calamities  inci- 
dent to  a  long  minority  in  fuch  circum- 
flances,  were  hanging  over  the  nation  ? 

I  have  not  made  this  difplay  of  the  na- 
tion's difficulties  to  expofe  her  councils  to 
the  ridicule  of  other  ffates,  or  provoke  a 
vanquiflied  enemy  to  infult  her  :  nor  have 
I  done  it  to  excite  the  people's  rage  againff 
their  governors,  or  fink  them  into  defpond- 
ency  of  the  public  welfare.     But  I  thought 
fuch  a  view  of  the  condition  of  Great-Bri- 
tain, might  be  a  means  of  calling  up  the 
public  attention  to  the  national  affairs,  and 
engaging  every  friend  to  his  king  and  coun- 
try, to  exert  his  heft  abilities  in  forming 
and  fupporting  fuch  afyfiiem  of  meafures  as 
might,  in   their  iffue,  place  Great- Britain 
in  a  fituation  of  fafety  and  dignity.     Her 
cafe  is,  thank  God,  far  from  delperate,  nor 
are  her  circumftances  irretrievable.    I  truff 
it  is  in  the  power  of  the  king  and  parlia- 
ment to  concert  meafures,  and  to  find  men 
capable  of  carrying  them  into   execution 
Vv'ith  wlfdom  and  perfeverance,  that,   per- 
haps 
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haps,  in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  parlia- 
ment, will  render  the  nation,  both  happy 
at  home  and  refpecfted  abroad,  formidable 
in  war,  and  flourifliing  in  peace.,  To  con- 
tribute my  mite  to  the  public  fervice,  I 
fhall  now  proceed  to  point  out  what,  in 
my  poor  opinion,  can  and  ought  to  be 
done  for  extricatlns:  the  nation  out  of  its 
dihiculties.  The  plan  has,  indeed,  been 
already  formed,  and  the  out-line  drawn 
by  the  adminiflration  of  1764  :  I  fhall  only 
attempt  to  fill  up  the  void  or  obliterated 
parts,  and  trace  its  operation. 

The  ftanding  expence  of  the  prefent 
peace-eftabliOiment  upon  the  plan  of  1764, 
improved  by  the  experience  of  the  two  lail 
years,  may  be  thus  eflimated  : 

Navy     ------_     1,^00,000 

Army,  exclufive  of  extraor-  1  .  n 

3.^    .  \      1,26b, coo 

dmaries       -----  J  'J 

Ordnance,  exclufive   of  ex- 1  ^     , 

,.       •  \  i&Q,6oo 

traordmaries     -     -  -      -  J  ^' 

Militia     -------      100,000 

Four  American  Q-ovcrn-  i 

^  I ig,2oo 

ments      -     -     -     -  J    ^ 

Senagambia     -     -     -       5.'5oo 

African  committee     -     13,000 

Foundling  Hoipitul     -   20,000 

Surveys  in  America     -      1,800 

59,500 

Carried  over     3,097,600 
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Brought  over ^.  3,097,606' 
Deficiency  of  land   and   malti 

(mijiua  taken  out)  -  -  -J  ^50,000 
Deficiency  of  annuity  fund  -  45,561 
Extraordinaries    of   army    and  i 

ordnance      -      -      -     *     -  J       '^^ 

3,468,161 

The  fum  allowed  in  this  eftimate  for  the 
navy,  is  69,321  1.  lefs  than  the  grant  for 
that  fervice  in  1767  j  but  in  that  grant 
30,000  1.  was  included  for  the  purchafe  of 
hemp  to  replenifh  the  m^agazines,  and  a 
faving  of  about  25,000 1.  was  made  in 
that  year.  The  allowance  for  the  army 
and  ordnance,  excluiive  of  extraordinaries> 
is  the  fame  as  has  been  granted  in  the  two 
lall  years;  but  the  allowance  for  extraordina- 
ries is  much  lefs  than  bus  been  demanded  in 
either,  and  yet  it  has  been  fliewn  in  the 
Cori/iderafions,  &c.  that  a  confiderable  61^ 
minution  of  even  the  fum  here  ftated  for 
thofe  fervices  might  be  expedled.  The 
fum  allowed  for  deficiency  in  the  land  and 
malt  tax,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  would  alfo  be 
found  too  large,  as  the  deficiency  of  the  land 
tax  in  the  years  1754  and  1755,  when  it 
was  at  two  ihillings,  amounted  to  no  more, 
on  a  medium,  than  49,372  1.  to  which,  if 
we  add  half  the  fum,  it  will  give  us 
79,058  1.  as  the  peace  deficiency  at  three 
ihlllings.  The  deficiency  of  the  malt  ta^s^ 
inufl  be  computed  on  a  medium  for  a 
greater  number  of  years,  as  its  produce  is 

cafual> 
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cafual,    and,   therefore,   taking  its  defici- 
encies in  the  feven  years  of  peace,  imme- 
diately preceding  the  laft  war,  the  medium 
will   be  no  more  than    133,018!.  which, 
being    added     to    the    deiiciency    of    the 
land   tax,  makes  only  212,076  1.  the  fum 
to    be    allowed     for    the     deficiency     of 
of  both,   which  is  37,924!.   under  tlie  al- 
lowance of   the  above    eflimate  *.       The 
fum  of  20,000  !.   given  to  tlie   Foundling 
HoljDital,  and   1,800 1.  for  the  American 
furveys,   mufl  foon  ceafe  to  be  neceflary, 
as  the  fervices  will  be  compleated.     On  all 
thefe  accounts,  we  may  furely  venture   to 
reduce  the  {landing  expences  of  the  efli- 
inate  to  3, 30., ,000!.  of  which  upwards  of 
3:0,000!.  will  be  for  the  plantation   fer- 
vice  J    and  that  fum,    I  hope,   the   people 
of  Ireland  and   the  colonies  might  be  in- 
duced to  take  off  Great-Britain,    and   de- 
fray between  them,   in  the  proportion  of 
•200,000!,  by  the  colonies,  and  1 00,000  1. 
by  Ireland. 

Ireland  has  too  long  been  confidered  as 
only  a  colony  to  Great-Britain,  and  by 
throwing  it  into  that  fcale,  the  weight 
of  the  members  has  been  found  too  great 
for  the  head.     The   common  intereft  of 

*  The  deficiency  of  thcfe  funds  mufl  always  be 
greater  in  time  of  war  than  in  time  of  peace,  becaufe 
the  money  is  then  more  immediately  wanted,  and  the 
rate  of  intersft  is  higher. 

K  all 
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all  the  parts  of  the  empire,  requires  that 
the  balance  fhould  be  preferved  -,  and  no 
meafure  can  tend  fo  immediately  to  that 
end,  as  incorporating  Ireland  with  Great- 
Britain.     I  mean  not  an  entire  and  com- 
pleat  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,    but  a 
community  of  intereft  ;   efpecially  a  com- 
mon privilege  of  trading  to  and  with  the 
colonies.      The  people  of  Ireland  would 
then  find  it  to  be   their  intereft,  equally 
with  the  people  of  Great-Britain,  to  con- 
tinue the  colonies  in  their  dependance,  and 
to  protedt  them  from  foreign  attacks,  and 
as  they  would  thence  be  inclined   to   con- 
tribute to  the  expence  of  the  forces  kept 
there  by  Great-Eritain,  with  thofe  views, 
fo  would  they  be  enabled  to  make  remit- 
tances  thither  for  that  purpofe :  and  the 
means  of  remitting  the  money  is  what  they 
only  want,  for  they  have  abundant  ability 
to  raife  the  fum  I  have  mentioned.    They 
have  neither  land  nor  malt  tax,  houie  or 
window  tax,  no  duties  upon  ftamps,  nor 
any  tax  upon  foap,  candles,  fait,  or  kather. 
The  nett  produce  of  the  ptfMic  rcVetJue 
of  that  kingdom  in   1765   and  1766,  was, 
on  a  medium,  730,812!.  in  each  of  thofe 
years,  and  it  arofe   altogether  from  port 
duties  or  cufloms,  an  inland  duty  or  ex- 
cife  upon  beer  and  ale,  and  ftrong  waters 
made  for  fale,  and  a  tax  upon  fire  hearths ; 
i^nd  it  has  been  already  faidi  that  the  whole 

of 
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.of  the  debt  that  kingdom  ftands  charged  with, 
4oes  not  amount  to  one  million.  The  charge 
of  the  civil  eftablifhment  there,  has,  indeed, 
}>€en  augmented  from  73,067!.  in  1749  and 
1750,  to  128,9941.  in  the  years  1766  and 
1767.  But  this  augmentation  has  not  ferved 
to  lelTen  ai;iy  charge  upon  Great-Britain; 
were  it  fo  applied,  half  the  fum  I  am  propoling 
to  be  raifed,  would  be  already  granted.  Xhe 
extreme  poverty  of  the  lowe;r  clafs  of  people 
in  Ireland,  is  generally  urged  as  an  argument 
of  the  inability  of  that  country  to  raife  a 
more  conliderable  revenue  than  it  does  -,  but 
perhaps,  the  want  of  judicious  taxes  is  the 
principal  caufe  of  that  very  poverty  in  the 
lower  people.  All  tenantry  mufh  be  poor^ 
who  are  without  meaps  to  bring  back  to 
themfelves  the  money  they  pay  their  land- 
lords :  taxes  laid  upon  the  landlords,  and  the 
revenue  fpent  among  the  tenants^  is  a  great 
means  of  this  neceffary  circulation ;  and  a 
land  tax  is,  of  all  others,  the  moft  certain  and 
fimple  means  for  taking  the  money  out  of 
the  landlords  pockets,  and  out  of  theirs  only; 
and  ')£  it  be  fo  employed,  as  that  agriculture 
and  manufactures  fhall  thereby  be  promoted, 
the  tenants  will  be  paid  through  the  moft  ad.- 
vantageous  channels  that  can  be  ufed  for  fo 
excellent  apurpofe.  Were,  then,  ioo,oool. 
per  annum  to  be  take^  frorn  the  landed  mei:i 
in  Ireland,  and,  on  that  account,  the  trade  of 
that  kingdom  extended  fo  as  to  occafion  a 
K  2  demand 
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demand  for  200,000 1.  ^'  value  of  their  ma- 
nufj.ctures  and  products,  it  is  evident  that 
the  n.ition  in  general  would  gain  a  balance 
of  i:.o,cool.  and  that  the  induftrious  poor 
won  d  be  enriched  to  the  amount  of  200, cool. 
And  let  not  the  people  of  Great- Britain  ima^ 
gine,  that  this  accelTion  to  the  trade  of  Ire- 
land  will  be  a  diminution  of  theirs.  Ireland 
can  fiirniih  many  commodities  which  Great- 
Biitain  cannot  fupply,  or  at  fo  high  a  price, 
thr-.t  neither  her  colonies  nor  foreis:n  nations 
wil:  tnke  them  from  her,  and  are,  therefore, 
makicg  tiiem  for  themfelves,  or  purchafing 
them  at  cheaper  markets.  Many  have  been 
the  cheques  propofed  for  fecuring  to  Great- 
Britain  the  intire  property  in  the  Irifh  wool, 
but  they  have  all  been  found  ineffedtual,  and 
fuch  mull  ever  be  the  cafe,  while  Britain 
purfues  the  fame  policy,  and  France  knows 
her  ovn  interell.  For  what  can  be  more  for 
the  interell  of  Fra.ce,  trian  to  procure  the 
wool  of  Ireland  at  any  price,  as  flie  thereby 
gains  a  fupply  for  her  own  manufa(5lurers,  and 
difabbs  the  Britiih  manufa(flurer  from  rival- 
ing her  J  and  as  rhe  owners  of  lands  in  Ireland, 
on  which  fheeo  are  fed,  have  no  other  means 
of  receiving  their  rent.>,  than  from  the  fale 
of  the  wool,  and  the  value  of  their  lands 
muft  confequently  depend  on  the  price  of 
that   commodity,    can   it    be   expected  they 

*  The  exports  from  Ireland  to  the  Eritifh  colonics  hav? 
jncreafed  fuice  the  peace,  upon  a  medium  of  five  years, 
301,7021. 

will 
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V/ill  be  adive  in  retraining  their  tenants  ironi 
carrying  it  to  the  belt  inaikjt?  Whereas, 
lliould  it  be  permitted  to  the  Infli  to  export 
coarfe  woollen  cloths,  the  landed  men,  fcnii- 
ble  of  the  advantages  of  manufacturers  fettlin.f'- 
upon  their  eliates,  would  exert  all  their  pow- 
ers to  prevent  the  wool  b^ing  carried  from 
them  to  France,  however  high  that  nation 
might  bid  for  it.  Thus  would  Ireland  be  fet 
up  as  the  rival  of  France  in  the  lower  kinds 
of  that  manufafture,  and  whatever  gain  ac:=- 
crued  to  Ireland  from  it,  would  be  lo  much 
taken  from  France,  and  added  to  the  wealth 
of  the  Brjtilh  empire. 

The  abihty  of  the  colonics  to  ralfe  a  re- 
venue of  200, cool,  is  evident  from  many cir- 
eumftances,  but  there  are  two  vvhich  defervs 
to  be  particularly  mentioned.  At  the  end  of 
the  war,  viz.  in  1763,  the  colonies  fcood  in- 
debted in  their  refpedive  public  capacities  ta 
the  amount  of  2,600,00c  1.  and,  in  the  year 
1766,  they  were  indebted  no  more  than 
767,0001.  confequently  they  had,  in  tiirec 
years,  paid  off  1,800, 000 1.  of  debt,  v/hich 
required  a  revenue  of  600, cool,  a  year  to  do 
it  with,  befides  providing  for  the  ordinary  ex- 
pences  of  their  relpedivc  civil  governments. 
The  remainder  of  this  debt  mufi:,  by  this 
time,  be  entirely  difcharged ;  and  where  can 
be  the  difficulty  upon  countries,  which  have 
fliewn  their  ability  to  raife  a  revenue  of 
600, cool,  to  raiiC  one  of  200,000  1.  in  the 
like  manner,  and  to  be  expended  among  them 

for 
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for  like  purpofes  ?   The  other  proof  of  their 
prefcnt  ability  arifes   from   their  diftrefs   for 
paper  currency  :  they  complain  they  have  no 
medium  for  circulation  ^  a  want   they  never 
found  during  the  war,  nor  would  have  now, 
if  they  had  any  coniiderable  fums  to   raife, 
either  for  the  payment  of  debt,  or  as  provi- 
lion    for    current    fervices.      Their  general 
pradice  of  iiTuing  paper  bills,  to  the  amount 
ef  the  fum  granted  for  any  extraordinary  fer- 
vice,  and  laying  taxes  to  fmk  them  by  inftall- 
ments   in  five  years,,  fupplied  them  with    a 
paper  currency  to  the  amount  of  the  revenue 
thus  anticipated  -,  and   it    being  their  cuftom 
to  provide  for  the  ordinary  expences  of  the 
year,  after  its   expiration,  and  then   to  iffue 
bills  for  difcharging  it,  they  to  be  called  in, 
and  funk  by  taxes  in  the  next  year,  the  bills 
for  the  ordinary  fervice  come  alfo  into  circu- 
lation.— Their  want  of  paper  for  circulation 
is,  therefore,  an  evidence  of  their  having  na 
public    debts    outilanding ;     and    that    their 
ordinary  expences  are   too  inconfiderable  to 
Supply  them  with  a  medium  equal  to  their 
trade  *. 

The  ability  of  the  colonies  being  un- 
queilionable,  it  will  fcarcely  be  neceflary  for 
me  to  offer  any  argument  to  fliew  the  rea- 
fanablenefs   and  equity  of  their  contributing 

*  I  purpofely  omit  taking  notice  of  fuch  paper  bills  as 
in  fome  colonies  are  iilued,  by  way  of  loan,  becaufe  they 
have  continued  the  fame  fince  the  war  as  duriiig  its  con- 
tinuance. New  York  onjy  excepted. 

the 
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the  fum  propofed.  Whilft  8,000,000  of  fub- 
je(5ls,  inhabiting  Great-Britain,  are  made  to 
pay  four  millions,  as  the  confequences  of  the 
late  war,  one  great  objed:  of  which  was  the 
fafcty  and  profperity  of  the  colonies,  it  furely 
is  not  too  much  to  require  of  the  2,000,000 
of  fubjedts  refiding  there,  to  contribute 
200,000 1.  for  the  general  fervice,  efpecially 
as  the  expence  of  the  troops  and  fliips  flatioa- 
ed  among  them,  for  their  immediate  protec- 
tion, amounts  to  near  double  that  fum.  Nor 
ought  the  fovereign  authority,  which  rules 
the  whole  empire,  and  is  bound  to  do  equai 
juftice  to  every  part,  to  admit  of  any  pleas 
for  exempting  the  fubjedis  in  the  colonies 
from  Iharing  in  the  common  burdens,  and 
contributing  to  the  neccffities,  of  the  ilatc? 
a  fum  fo  much  within  their  abilities,  and  fo 
much  below  their  proportion  of  the  funis 
levied  from  their  fellow-fubje<fts  in  Great- 
Britain. — The  only  thing  which  requires 
confederation  is,  the  means  by  which  thi5  re- 
venue may  be  raifed  in  the  colonies. 

Taxes  laid  upon  the  importation  of  Britifh 
commodities,  have  an  equal  tendency  to  pro- 
mote the  manufacflure  of  fuch  commodities 
in  the  colonies,  as  bounties  given  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  American  manufa(fl:u- 
rer ;  and  taxes  upon  the  exportation  of  rough 
materials,  or  other  products  of  the  foil,  have 
nearly  the  fame  effed:;  for  it  muft  be  indif- 
ferent to  the  planter,  whether  he  is  made  to 
pay  more  for  the  article  he  buy%  or  gets  lefs 

for 
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for   what  he  fells  :  his  abih* ty  to  purchafe  rs 
lefTened     either     way,     and    he    is    equally 
prompted  by  his  unfupplied  wants  to  manu- 
fa^ure.      To  raife    a  revenue,   therefore,   by 
port  duties   in  the  colonies,   feems  contrary  to 
the  firll:  principles  of  colonization,  and  is  not 
lefs    prejudicial     to    the   interefts  of  Great- 
Britain,    than  to  thofe  of  the  colonies  :  for 
the  wafies  in  America  can  never  be  cultivated 
by   manufafturers,      nor   can    Great-Britain 
retain    her  inhabitants,    or  maintain  a  force 
fuiiicient  to  protect  her  extenfive  dominions, 
without  them.  Taxes  which  encourage  agri- 
culture *  and  retard  manufadiures,  are    the 
mofl:   eligible,    becaufe    confident   with    the 
views  of  both,  and  fuch  are  the  taxes,  which 
have    lately    been    denominated    internal    or 
domeflic.     It  is  by  fuch  taxes  the  provincial 
aifemblies  generally  raife  their  revenues,  and, 
perhaps,     it    would    be  the  moil:  expedient 
method  for  parliament  to  afiefs  each  colony  a 
fpecific  fum,    and   leave  the  mode  of  raifmg 
it  to  the    refpecrive  affemblies  :    parliament 
referving  to  itfelf  the  difpofd  of  the  money, 
and  the  account  cf  its  expenditure. 

As  the  revenue  propofed  to  be  ralfed  in 
the  colonies,  \Yculd  not  be  fufficient  for  the 
payment  of  the  troops  llationed  in  America, 

"*  There  can  be  no  error  more  fatal  than  to  fuppofe  it 
the  fame  thing  to  t:\x  lar.d,  or  to  tax  the  produ(3:s  of  the 
land.  A  tax  upon  huxl  excites  the  ov^ner  to  cultivate  it 
to  reimburfe  himftlf;  wlicreas  a  tax  upon  the  produifts  of 
the  land  prevei#;  the  owner  from  cultivating  it,  left  he 
ftiould  pay  tht  tax. 

and 
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and  the  whole  of  it  would,  therefore,  be 
expended  there.  To  facilitate  the  remittance 
of  the  revenue,  as  well  as  reduce  the  charges 
for  extraordinaries,  the  troops  Ihould  be  dif- 
tributed  in  the  great  trading  towns  on  the  fca 
coaft  in  North  America,  and  the  convenience 
of  paying  them  fliould  be  attended  to  in  their 
diftribution.  New- York  is  the  mart  for  the 
produdis  of  the  Jerfeys  and  Rhode  Illand ; 
the  revenue  raifed  in  thofe  colonies  could, 
therefore,  be  eafily  remitted  thither ;  and 
fhould  the  amount,  added  to  the  revenue 
raifed  in  that  province,  exceed  the  pay  of 
the  troops  ftationed  there,  the  balance  could 
eafily  be  remitted  from  thence  to  the  Floriaas, 
as  the  garrifons  there  are  fupplied  with  many 
forts  of  provifions  from  Nev/-York.  As 
MafTachufet's  Bay  and  Ccnnediicut  are  in 
want  of  means  to  remit,  the  number  of 
troops  flationed  in  thofe  two  colonies,  fhould 
be  large  enough  to  abforb  the  whole  revenue 
raifed  by  them.  Penfylvania,  Virginia,  and 
Maryland,  could  find  bills  upon  England,  by 
which  to  remit  their  furpluffes  to  wherever 
the  paymafter  fliould  direct.  North  Carolina 
could  remit  to  South  Carolina,  and  the 
cxceedings  of  the  revenue  of  both  could, 
with  great  conveniencv,  be  fent  to  the  Flori- 
das.  Georgia  could  as  yet  fcarcely  pay  its 
own  little  guard.  Quebec  might,  perhaps, 
pay  its  own  garrifon.  Nova  Scotia  could  con- 
tribute only  a  part  of  the  expence  of  hers ; 

L  and 
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and   nothing  could,  at  prefent,  be  expedled 

from  the  Floridas. 

The  colonies  having  thus  performed  their 
part  as  members  of  the  Britiih  empire,  it  is 
incumbent  on  parliament  to  promote  their 
profperity  and  advantage  in  every  way,  by 
which  it  may  be  done  without  injury  to  the 
other  fubjecfts  of  the  realm. 

Great-Britain   and   Ireland,   (for  I  wifh  to 
ccnlider  them  as   united  in  interell:  and  con- 
nedlion  with   the  colonies)   fland    in    pretty 
much   the  fame  relation  to  the  colonies,  as  a 
manufaduring  farmer's  houfe  and  garden  in 
the  village,    does  to  his  adjacent  farm.     His 
little  garden   may  be  fuflicient  to  fupply  him 
and  his    family   with   many   neceffaries   and 
delicacies,  but  it  is   from  his  farm  he  mufl 
bring  the  materials  for  his  manufactures,  and 
the  bulky  articles  for  market.     He  thinks  it 
of  no  importance,  to  whom  it  is  he  fells  fuch 
produds  of  his  farm,  as  he  has  neither  occa- 
fion  for  in  his  manufadory,  or  for  the  fub- 
fiftence  of  his  family  j  neither  does  he  think 
it  at  all   necelTary  to  bring  them  firft  to  the 
village  before  he  lends  them  to  market.     His 
chief   care  is,    that  his   own   teams  are  the 
carriers,  that  the  money  his  produds  are  fold 
for  is  brought  back  to  him,  and  that  his  fer- 
van ts    do  not  lay  out  their   wages  at  other 
fliops    than  his.       In    like  manner  it  fcems 
entirely  confonant  to  the  general  intercils  of 
Great-Britain,  to  allow  her  colonies  to  carry 
directly   to  foreign  markets  almofi:  every  pro- 
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du(5lIon  of  their  feveral  climates,  which  fhe 
has  no  occalion  for.  The  tranfportation 
fliould,  in  all  cafes,  be  made  in  fliips  belong- 
ing to  her  own  fubjeds,  and  the  utmoil:  care 
taken,  that  the  value  of  the  fales  be  inverted 
in  her  merchandize  or  manufactures.  It 
furely  is  not  equal  conduc^t  to  our  colonies, 
nor  politic  in  refpcd:  to  Great-Britain,  that, 
whilft  bounties  are  given  to  facilitate  the 
export  of  Britifli  g,  ain,  the  produds  of  the 
colonies  (hould  be  reilrained  to  come  and 
enter  in  a  Britifh  port,  before  they  can  be 
carried  to  market,  and  thereby  loaded  Vv^th 
the  expences  of  double  freight,  port-charges, 
and  all  the  inconveniences  of  a  prolonged 
voyage,  merely  to  benefit  a  few  individuals 
in  Great-Britain.  The  cheaper  the  producSts 
of  the  colonies  can  be  fent  to  market,  the 
greater  will  be  their  confumption  ^  and  if  a 
ftrid:  guard  be  kept,  that  nothing  be  carried 
back  but  from  Great-Britain,  the  advantage 
of  an  increafed  foreign  demand  for  the  com- 
modities of  the  colonies,  will  be  fliared  by 
Great-Britain  with  them. 

The  fyfliem  for  colony  regulations  would 
be  very  fimple,  and  mutually  beneficial  to 
Great-Britain  and  the  colonies,  if  the  old 
navigation  laws  were  adhered  to.  No  foreign 
fhip  fhould  ever  be  permitted  to  enter  a  colo- 
ny port,  unlcfs  in  cafes  of  real  diftrefs,  or 
freighted  with  bullion.  The  tranfportation 
of  all  commodities  from  the  colonies  to  be  in 
Britiih  bottoms,  and  even  Britidi  fliips  fliould 
L  z  not 
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not  be  generally  received  into  the  colonies 
from  any  part  of  Europe,  except  the  domi- 
nions of  Great-Britain. 

Such  of  the  colony  produd:s  as  are  wanted 
in  Great-Britain,  iliould  be  firfl  brought 
hither ;  but,  in  order  to  fecure  to  the  colonies 
as  good  a  price  for  them  here  as  they  could 
exped  at  any  other  market,  they  fhould  be 
at  liberty  to  carry  them  hence,  when  they 
had  been  offered  for  fale,  and  refufed  to  be 
purchafed  by  our  people.  If  Vv^e  want  them 
for  our  manufadurers,  at  a  lefs  price  than 
other  nations  would  give  for  them,  bounties 
upon  importation,  to  be  repaid  on  exporta- 
tion, are  the  only  fair  means  of  lowering  the 
price  to  our  manufadurers,  and  not  taking 
it  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  colon iils  by  legal 
reftraints  upon  their  fales. 

The  prodigious  extent  of  the  Britifh 
dominions  in  America,  the  rapid  increafe  of 
the  people  there,  and  the  great  value  of  their 
trade,  all  unite  in  giving  them  fuch  a  degree 
of  importance  in  the  empire,  as  requires  that 
more  attention  iliould  be  paid  to  their  con- 
cerns, by  the  fupreme  legillature,  than  can 
be  expected  from  it,  fo  long  as  the  colonies 
do  not  elect  any  of  the  members  of  which 
the  houfe  of  commons  is  compofed.  It  is 
not  to  give  parliament  a  right  to  tax,  or  make 
other  laws  to  aff:d,  the  lives  or  liberties  of 
the  fubjedls  in  the  colonies,  that  I  propofe 
their  lending  members  to  parliament:  the 
authcri-ty    of   that   augufr    aflembly    is    not 

limited 
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limited  by  the  conftitution,  to  be  exercifed 
over  thofe  fubjeds  only,  by  whom  thehoufe 
of  commons  is  cholen.  1  he  fupreme  legif- 
lature  reprefents  all  the  fubjects  of  the  -f-  ftate  : 
**  For  the  legiilative  is  the  joint  power  of 
^*  every  member  of  the  fociety,  given  up  to 
**  that  perfon  or  affembly,  which  is  Icgif- 
**  lator."  It  is  only  eifential  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  legiilative  power  in  Great-Britain, 
that  the  members  of  the  hoiife  of  commons 
fliould  be  commoners,  and  eledted  by  com- 
moners. The  prefcribed  mode  of  eled:ion 
may  be  altered  at  any  time ;  but  this  eflential 
principle  cannot  be  changed  without  diilblv- 
ing  the  conflitution. 

The  number  of  the  eled:ors,  is,  I  con- 
ceive, become  too  fmall  in  proportion  to  the 
v/hole  people,  and  the  prefent  importance 
of  the  colonies  feems  to  demand  that  fome 
among  them  fhould  be  vefted  with  the  right 
-of  electing  ;  for  it  is  not  reafonable  or  fitting, 
that  the  right  of  eledion  for  the  w^hole  of  the 
elediive  part  of  the  fupreme  legillature,  fhould 
continue  reflrained  to  certain  inhabitants  of 
Great-Britain,  ?:ozu,  that  fo  many  of  the 
fubje<fls  of  the  realm  refide  out  of  Great- 
Britain.  On  this  principle,  and  on  this  prin- 
ciple only,  it  is,  that  I  think  the  colonies 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  fend  members  to 
parliament.  Diffuiing  the  right  of  election 
will  certainly  give  each  part  of  the  empire  a 
better  opportunity  of  laying  open  grievance:-, 
and  obtaining  redrefs,  of  acquiring  benents, 

and 
f  Vide  Locke's  Trcadfe  on  Government, 
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and  removing  fubjecls  of  complaint,  than 
they  can  have  while  it  is  confined  to  fuch 
only  as  relide  in  Great-Britain.  But  let  it 
not  be  imagined,  that,  by  increafing  the 
number  of  the  electors,  or  adding  to  the 
members  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  any 
new  rights  can  be  given  to  the  legifiature, 
or  that  the  fovereign  authority  of  the  legif- 
lature  can  be  enlarged  over  thole  who  v/ere 
always  fubjedls  cf  the  realm  j  it  muil  always 
have  been  abfolute  and  compleat  over  them, 
and  it  is  not,  therefore,  capable  of  addition 
or  enlargement  *. 

The 

*  That  the  Parliament,  as  early  as  the  8tb  of  Henry  the 
Vlth,  confidered  itfelf  as  the  reprefentative  of  the  whole 
people,  and  veiled  with  authority  to  make  laws  to  bind 
the  king's  fubjeils,  in  all  cafes  whatfoever,  as  well  as  thofe 
who  had  no  fhare  or  voice  in  the  elections  of  the  members 
of  the  houfe  of  commons,  as  thofe  by  whom  they  were 
chofen;  appears  from  the  cafe  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
county-palatine  of  Chefter.  Their  petition  to  the  king, 
in  14.50,  publiflied  in  the  Jdmhiijiration  of  the  Colonits.,  fets 
forth,  tliat  the  parliament  of  England  had  then  im.poft;d 
taxes  upon  them,  notwithflanding  they  fent  no  deputies  to 
that  pariiam.ent ;  and  on  that  ground  they  think  their 
'lights  and  privileges  had  been  violated.  The  king,  we 
find,  took  part  with  the  county-palatine,  and  interpofed 
bis  tke:-i  acknowledged  authority  to  fafpendthe  execution  of  laws  ^ 
and  required  the  parliament's  conirniirioners  to  defiit  from 
levying  the  parliamentary  tax.  This  cafe  was  certainly 
much  ftronger  than  the  cafe  of  any  Britidi  colony  can  pof-^ 
fiblybe;  for  tiiat  county-palatine,  as  their  petition  fets 
forth,  "  bad  been  a  county-palatine,  as  well  bcfare  the 
*'  conqucft  cf  England,  as  continually  f.nce^  dijtin£i  and 
*'  Ji'paraiL  from  the  crown  of  rJngland,  and  had  been 
■^^  irrauted  by  king  "William,  the  conqueror  of  the  whole 

*'  kingdom^ 
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The  late  vaft  addition  to  the  Britifh  pof- 
fefllons  in  Afia,  and  the  wealth  of  the  inha- 
bitants, open  a  rich  profped:  for  trade  to  the 
people  of  Great-Britain,  as  well  as  of  reve- 
nue to  the  fcate  :  two   objects  which  fiiould 

always 

**  kingdom,  to  Hugh  Loup,  his  nephew,  to  hold  as  f:eely 
'*  to  him  and  to  his  heirs,  by  the  fword,  (which  was  Wil- 
"  liam's  beft:  title)  as  the  fame  king  fhould  hold  all  Eng- 
*•'  land  by  the  crown."  Their  fupplication  to  the  king 
is  not,  therefore,  to  exempt  them  from  parliamentary 
taxes  only,  "  but  to  fee  that  there  be  never  an  a6l  in 
*'  this  parliament,  nor  in  any  parliament  hereafter,  made 
'*  to  the  hurt  of  the  inheritors,  or  inheritans,  of  the 
*'  faid  county,  of  their  bodies^  liberties^  franchifes^  or 
*'  P^JPJP'^^^h  being  within  the  faid  county." 

Yet,  notwithflanding  this  plea  of  the  county-palatine, 
and  the  interpofition  of  the  king  in  their  behalf,  their  pe- 
tition to  parliament,  recited  in  the  preamble  of  the  34th 
and  35th  of  Henry  the  VHIth,  which  was  near  a  hundred 
years  afterv/ards,  is  compleat  evidence,  that  the  parlia- 
ment had  not  defifted  from  the  right  of  taxing  and  binding 
the  inhabitants  of  the  county-palatine  of  Chefter,  nor 
ceafed  to  exercife  it,  although  there  were  no  members  of 
the  houfe  of  commons,  elected  by  the  inhabitants  of  that 
county-palatine,  in  all  that  time :  the  v^ords  are,  "  That 
*'  forafmuch  as  the  faid  inhabitants  have  always  hitherto 
*'  been  bound,  by  the  a6ts  and  flatutes  made  and  ordained, 
*'  by  your  faid  highnefs,  and  your  moft  noble  progenitors, 
"  by  authority  of  the  faid  court,  (viz.  the  parliament) 
*'  as  far  forth  as  other  counties^  cities^  and  boroughs  havt 
**  bcen^  that  have  had  their  knights,  citizens,  and  burgelles, 
"  within  your  faid  court  of  parliament,  Sec." 

The  friends  of  liberty  and  the  conftitution  fhould  be 
careful  not  to  veft  the  whole  authority  of  the  community 
in  the  houfe  of  commons,  by  dccmuig  that  houfe  alo>ie 
the  reprefentative  of  the  people;  for,  if  that  were  the  cafe, 
whence,  might  it  be  afked,  do  the  king  and  peers  derive 
their  right  to  a  iharc  in  the  legiflature  ?  Are  they  indepen- 
dent of  the  community  ?  Or,  are  they  unauthorized  by  it  ? 

Kin^ 
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always  be  contemplated  together.  For,  irt 
our  prefent  circumflances,  neither  ought  the 
revenue  to  be  facrificed  for  the  augmentation 
of  our  trade,  nor  ought  our  trade  to  be  lef- 
fened  for  the  fake  of  increafmg  the  public 
revenue.  I  enter  not  into  the  queftion  of 
right  litigated  between  the  ftate  and  the  India 
company.  Whatever  comes  of  the  dewane, 
thefovereignty  of  Great-Britain  over  the  ter- 

King  James  the  Firft  feems  to  have  had  an  idea  of  his  own 
independency  upon  the  community;  and  the  parliament, 
in  their  firft  acl  in  his  reign,  thought  it  fitting  to  declare, 
whence  all  the  branches  of  the  legiflature  derived  their  au- 
thority: "  The  whole  body  of  the  realm^"  fays  the  ftatute, 
*'  and  every  particular  member  thereof,  either  in  perfon,  or 
"  by  reprefcntation  upon  their  own  free  election,  are,  by 
*'  the  laws  of  the  realm,  deemed  to  be  prefent  in  the  high 
*' court  of  parliament."  They  do  not  fay  in  the  houfe  of 
commons,  but  in  parliament.  The  conftitutional  doc- 
trine, therefore,  is,  that  the  luhole  kgijlature  reprefents  the 
people  of  the  realm:  the  king  and  the  lords  are  equally, 
with  the  commons,  the  reprefentatives  of  the  community, 
and  equally  accountable  to  the  people  for  their  conduct:. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  people  have  a  right  to  petition,  as  they 
frequently  do,  the  other  branches  of  the  legiflature,  to  de- 
ftroy  the  a<51s  of  the  commons  :  Vv'hich  would  be  a  ftrange 
abfurdity,  if  the  commons  only  were  their  reprefentatives 
or  agents,  and  veiled  with  full  powers  to  zSt  for  them. 

The  people  have,  indeed,  a  cheque  upon  the  conda£l 
of  the  individuals,  who  compofe  an  houfe  of  commons, 
from  the:  frequent  returns  of  their  ele£tions,  which  they 
have  not  upon  either  of  the  other  branches  of  the  legifla- 
ture; and  it  is,  therefore,  tobe  prefumed,  that  the  mem.-; 
bers  of  that  houfe  will  be  more  particularly  attentive  to  the 
circumftances  and  inclination  of  the  people,  than  either 
the  prince  or  the  peers  can  be  Aippofcd  to  be.  The  grant 
of  fupplies  fhould,  for  this  reafon,  originate  with  the 
commons;  and,  for  a  contrary  one,  the  ultimate  decifion 
of  controverfies  refpecting  property,  fliould  reft  with  the 
lords, 

ritories 
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^Itorles  held  by  the  company,  in  virtue  of 
their  charter  from  the  crown,  mufl:  ilill  be 
■admitted;  and  if  thofe  three  provinces  cf 
Bengal,  Bahir,  and  Oryxa,  are  become  pof- 
feffions  of  the  India  company,  they  are  Britifli 
colonies,  and  the  inhabitants  are  Britilli  fub- 
jedls,  tho'  governed  by  their  own  laws,  or  laws 
framed  by  the  Eaft-India  company.  There 
is  no  m.aterial  difference  between  thj  grant  of 
the  crown  to  the  propxnetor  of  fvlaryland,  and 
the  grant  to  the  proprietors  cf  ti:ie  countries 
to  the  ead:  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  fave 
in  the  article  of  trade.  The  inhabitants, 
therefore,  of  the  Eafl-India  company's  pof- 
feffions,  are  equally  bound  with  the  people 
of  Pvlaryland  to  contribute  to  the  burdens  of 
the  flate ;  and  the  fovereign  power  over  the 
whole  empire,  is  equally  obliged  to  require 
them  fo  to  do,  according  to  their  ability. 
The  charter  of  the  Eaft-India  company,  no 
more  than  the  charters  of  the  American  co- 
lonies, precludes  the  parliament  of  Great- 
Britain  from  taxing  the  fubje(fls  in  Alia,  as 
^vell  as  thofe  in  Am.erica,  or  from  repealinp- 
fuch  taxes  as  theii  vefpeOiive  charter-le2;ifla- 
tures  may  impofe,  fhould  they  be  found  in- 
jurious to  the  general  intereft.  It  is  faid,  a 
revenue  is  now  drawn  from  the  fubjeds  in 
Afia,  to  the  amount  of  a  million  and  a  half, 
over  and  above  what  is  neceifary  for  the  fap- 
port  of  the  civil  government,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  troops  fufficient  for  their  own  par- 
ticular protedtion.  It,  therefore,  behoves 
M  parliament 
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parliament  carefully  to  examine,  whether  the 
payment  of  fo  large  a  revenue  does  not  di- 
minifli  the  confumption  of  Britifh  manu-^ 
failures  among  thefe  people,  or  whether  any 
part  of  it  be  raifed  by  duties  or  tsxes  on  mer- 
chandize carried  from  Great-Britain,  or  on 
fuch  commodities  of  thofe  countries,  as  are 
materials  for  Britifh  manufactures,  or  are 
valuable  articles  of  commerce  to  be  tranfj.^^ort- 
ed'  to  our  colonies  or  foreign  countries  :  all 
fuch  taxes,  undoubtedly,  ought  to  be  repeal- 
ed; for  it  is  much  more  for  the  intereft  of 
Great-Britain,  and  the  w^hole  empire,  that  a 
part  of  the  wealth  of  the  Afiatic  fubjeds 
fhould  be  remitted  in  payment  for  manufac- 
tures, and  that  they  fliould  furnifh  cheap 
materials  for  our  manufaiftures,  or  merchan- 
dize, at  a  low  price,  than  that  the  wealth 
they  can  fpare  fliould  be  extradled  from  them 
by  taxes,  and  remitted  in  bullion.  Perhaps 
the  removal  of  fuch  clogs  upon  our  trade  in 
thefe  countries,  might  render  it  practicable 
to  introduce  Britifh  mxanufaCtures  even  among 
the  Tartars,  and  other  nations  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Afia,  at  leafl:  as  far  as  the  Ganges  oi: 
Indus  is  navigable  ;  nor  would  it  be  extra- 
ordinary, if  Great-Britain  fhould  fupply  all 
Eurooe  with  the  commodities  of  the  hail, 
(fpices  excepted)  from  being  able  to  f^II  them 
1q  much  cheaper  than  other  nations  could 
import  them  from  thence.  If  the  fubjedis  ir^ 
Afia  can  now  raife  a  furplus  revenue  of  a 
million  anfi  an  half,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined, 

the 
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the    renilffions     commercial     confiderations 
Would  require,  would  reduce  that  revenue  fo 
lt)w  as  the  fum  the  Eall-India  company  have 
agreed  to  pay  the  government,  in  compenfa- 
tion  for  its  fufpending  the  claim  fet  up  to  the 
dewane.    I  fliall,  however,  eftimate  the  pro- 
duce of  the  taxes,  continued  by  parliament, 
on  the  fubjeds  in  Afia,  at  no  more  than  that 
fum,  as  their  contingent  tov/ards  the  fupport 
of   the   peace    eftablifliment   of    Great -Bri- 
tain. 

Thefe  acceffions  of  revenue,   drawn  from 
the  feveral  members  of  the  empire,   would 
render  the  charge  of  the  peace  ellablifhment 
rib  longer  an  oppreffive  burden  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  Great-Britain.    The  expence,  we  hav^ 
feen,  might  fairly  be  reduced  to  3,-^00,000  1. 
and  the   Ways   and  means  here  pointed  out, 
added  to   the  prefent  grants  for  defraying  it^ 
may  be  computed  at  the  following  fums. 
Land  tax,  three  fliillings     -     -    -    i,^oo.oocJ 
Malt     -------       -      75c, coo 

Gum  Senega     -------    2,000 

American  revenue     -     -      -       -        200,000 

Ireland     --------    100,000 

Afia     -------       -      400,000 


2,952,000 
To  be    made    p;ood    out    of    thci  o 

brnkmir  Fund       -      -      -    .  -J      -^^ 


3,300,000 
M  3  Th 
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The  charge  upon  the  Sinking  Fund,  for 
the  fupport  of  the  peace  eftaQlifl:>ment,  be- 
ing thus  reduced  to  fo  fmall  a  fum  as 
348,000  1.  fhould  that  fund  continue  to  pro- 
duce, as  it  has  done  upon  the  loweft  medi- 
um fmce  the  peace,  there  would  remain  to 
be  taken  from  it  upwards  of  i,8oo,ocol.  to 
be  applied  in  difcharge  of  the  public  debt^ 
An  able  finance  minifter,  with  fuch  a  furplus 
in  his  hands,  would  not  find  it  impradticable 
to  induce  the  proprietors  of  the  irredeemable 
four  per  cent,  annuities  to  fubfcribe  their 
terms,  and  take  an  intereft  of  three  per  cent, 
immediately. 

That  operation  would  add  200,000 1.  to 
tke  lurplus  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  and,  wherr 
there  were  in  it  two  millions,  to  be  applied 
in  difcharge  of  debt,  the  difficulties  of  the 
nation  might  be  faid  to  be  over. 

Every  payment  of  two  millions  would  re- 
duce the  charge  for  interefl  60,000 1.  and 
taxes,  to  that  amount,  might  be  redeemed 
and  taken  off  the  people  of  Great-Britain, 
in  every  year  while  peace  continued;  and 
what  nation  in  Europe  would  think  of  com- 
mencing war  with  her,  when  they  fav/  her 
miaintaining  fo  formidable  a  peace  eilablifli- 
ment,  and  with  a  clear  furplus  revenue  of 
two  millions,  vv^ith  which  to  augment  her 
forces  on  the  firft  hoilile  appearance,  without 
impofing  any  nev/  tax,   or  making  any  loan. 

Every  year  of  peace,  if  thefe  meafurcs 
were  purfued,  would  bring  v/ith  it  a  fccurity 

for 
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for  the  continuance  of  the  public  tranquillity, 
as  Great-Britain  would  continually  find  freih 
motives  to  preferve  it,  and  other  ftates  would 
find  it  lefs  fare  to  provoke  her  to  a  rupture 
with  them. 

The  meafures  which  can  heft  ferve  to  iiir' 
creafe  the  balance  of  our  trade  with  foreign 
nations,  will  difcover  themfelves  upon  a 
view  of  its  principal  branches.  Our  trade  * 
with  Ruffia  has,  in  five  years  fince  the  peace^ 
viz.  from  1762  to  1766,  drained  Great-Bri- 
tain of  3,606,515!.  of  its  fpecic.  The  total 
value  of  our  imports  from  thence,  exceeding 
that  of  our  exports  thither,  to  that  amount* 
Our  trade  with  Sweden  has  carried  from  us, 

Exp.  to  Sweden.  Ealance  in  fr.vcur  cf 
Sweden. 
17,507  i83'653 

20,494  229,046 

28,351  224,929 

49,003  185,449 

59,678  135,821 

Tot.  imp.  1,133,931     Tot.  exp,  175,033     Tot.  bal.  958,898 

LTipoFts'frcm  RuiTia.        Exports  to  Rufiia.      Balance  in  favour  . 

ct  Paiinn. 

565,942 
72^,378 
852,341 
89 1, 169 
574,685 

1'ot.  imp.  4,000,9471     Tot.  exp.  394,^32  Tot.  bal.  3,606,5  i  5 

Balance  in  fi-vcurcf  Sweden  in  5  years  f.nce  the  peace  958,898 
Balance  in  favour  of  Ruffia  in  5  years  fince  the  peace  3, £06,5  i  5 

Ealance  in  favour  01  both  naiians 4, 565541  J 

in 


Imports  from  Swe- 

Exp. t 

den. 

1763    201,160 

.762 

1763    249,5^0 

^7^5 

1764    253,280 

17H 

1765    234,452 

1765 

1766    195,49^ 

1766 

1762 

6^7= 

,45' 

1762 

6r, 

.-09 

»763 

801, 

,279 

17&3 

^b*, 

,901 

1764 

9^0, 

,293 

1764 

^7: 

:9S2 

1765 

967: 

.359 

1765 

76, 

,170 

1766 

684. 

-5-^5 

1766 

109 

;900 
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in  the  fame  time,  the  fum  of  958,898!* 
which,  added  to  the  balance  paid  to  Ruffiai, 
makes  a  fum  nearly  equal  to  the  balance 
Great-Britain  has  received  from  both  Spain 
and  Portugal  in  thole  years  -f.  I  well  know 
that  the  commodities  we  import  from  Ruiiia 
and  Sweden  are  all  of  them  ufeful,  and  that 
many  of  them  are  materials  for  manufid:ures 
of  the  m.ofl  profitable  kind  -,  but,  furely,  we 
ought  to  require  thofe  nations  to  tuke  pivvment 
in  our  manufactures  to  a  o-reater  amount  than 

o 

they  now  do,  or  we  ought  to  endeavour  to 
procure  thofe  commodities  from  countries  that 
would  do  fo.     Our  colonies  could,    perhaps, 

f  Imports  from  Spain.  Exports  to  Spain.  Balance  in  favour  of 

Great-Britain. 

1762  131,279  1762    139,580  8,301 

1763  590,506  1763  1,168,072  577,566 
1764.  503,489  1764  1,31.^,345  8.4,856 
1765  594,893  1765  1,237,551  642,65s 
1760  558,002  1766  1,078,731  520,729 


a^^Crrry 


Tot.im. 2,378, 169     Tot.  exp.  4,942,279  Tot.  bal.  2,564,1  ic( 

^        Imports  from  Por-  Exports  to  Portugal.  Balance  in  favour 

tugal.  of^EiJUlilgnil-. 

1762  3595I27  1762  908,729  549,602 

1763  304,056  1763  727,623  423>5^7 

1764  312,974  1764  1,266,998  954,024 
»76>  3^4'3^7  ^765  679,037  324.730' 
1766  347,806  1766  667,104  319,298 

Tot.im.  1,678,270  Tot.  cxp.  4,249,491  Tot.  bal.  2,571,221 

Balance  in  favour  of  Great-Britain  from  her  trade  1  g,     .^ 

to  Spain,  in  the  5  years  fince  the  peace        —  J  '5    t> 

Balance  in  favour  of  Great-Britain  from  her  trade  1  ^  ^^     ^^ 

to  Portugal,  in  the  5  years  fmce  the  peace  — J  '-''' 

Balance  from  both  nations         -■    '    •  ■      5'n?»33* 

furniih 
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furniili  us  with  them  all,  and,  although  wc 
lliould  pay  them  h  gher  prices,  yet,  as  they 
would  take  payment  for  the  whole  in  our 
merchandize,  and  thereby  fave  fo  large  a  ba- 
lance to  the  nation,  the  price  ought  not  to 
be  confidered  as  an  objefticn,  for  it  would  be 
cafy  to  reduce  it  to  our  manufacturers  by 
bounties.  Such  were  the  judicious  meafares 
purllied  in  1764;  as  has  been  fufficiently 
{hewn  in  the  Regulations  of  the  ColoiiieSy  and 
to  them  I  refer. 

The  decline  of  our  trade  to  Portugal  has 
been  much   complained   of,    but  no    fuffici- 
ent  remedy  for  relloring  it  has  yet  been  dif- 
covered.     Two  late  meafures  of  the  court  of 
Portugal  feem/  to  have  contributed  much   to 
the  diminution  of  our  exports  to  that  king- 
dom ;   the  fetting  up  manufadories  for  fupply- 
ing  themfelves  with  fome  articles,  which  they 
fx^rmerly  took  from  Great-Britain  ;   and  the 
importing  diredtly  from  other  countries,  fuch 
foreign  commodities  as  were  ufually  carried  to 
them    throuo-h    Great-Britain.     Ap-ainft    the 
firfc  of  thefe  proceedings  we  can  have  nothing 
to  fay.     Every  ftate  has  a  right  to  employ  its 
©wn  fubjecfls  in  making  their  own  necelllirics, 
and   it  is  the  duty  of  every  government   to 
confine  the  expences  of  its  j:eopIe  within  its 
ov/n  dominions.     If  our  lofs  of  the  carrvin-r 
trade  to  Portugal  be  owing  to  any  indulgen- 
<pes  granted  to  the  iliips  and  fubjeds  of  ether 
Rations,  or  to  the  withdrav/ing  any  heretofore 
granted  to  thofe  of  Great- Britain,  there   i^ 

juil 
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jufl  ground  for  complaint,  and  the  honour 
and  intereit  of  the  nation  demands  fpeedy  re- 
drefs  ;  but  fhould  it  come  out,  upon  enquiry, 
that  Portugal  has  not  varied  her  condud: 
either  to  Britifh  fubjedts,  or  to  thofe  of  other 
nations,  and  that  her  people  prefer  buying  of 
other  nations  only  becaufe  wc  have  advanced 
our  prices,  I  am  afraid  we  mufl  look  to  our 
own  burthenfome  taxes  for  the  caufe  of  our 
grievance,  and  to  the  fpeedy  redudion  of  them 
for  the  remedy.  In  fo  far  as  this  appears  to 
be  the  cafe,  will  it  not  juftify  the  reprefenta- 
tion  I  have  been  making  of  the  danger  Great- 
Britain  is  in,  of  lofmg  her  whole  carrying 
trade,  and  with  it  a  full  third  of  her  maritime 
ftrength  ;  for  if  Portugal  went. employ  us  for 
her  carriers,  what  other  ftate  can  we  hope 
will  give  us  the  tranfportation  of  its  mer- 
chandize ?  It  behoves  us  Vvell  to  examine  into 
the  circumftances  of  this  fa6t ;  for  a  declin- 
ins:  trade  ouo^ht  at  all  times  to  be  an  alarm- 
bell  to  BritiOi  miniRers,  and,  in  the  prefent 
condition  of  the  nation,  any  diminution  of 
its  balance  may  be  attended  with  fatal  confe- 
quences. 

Our  trade  v/Ith  Holland,  and  the  German 
flates,  is  of  fo  great  importance,  that  it  can 
never  become  a  matter  of  indiiference  to 
Great- Britain,  v/hether  France  {liould  gain 
the  afcendancy  on  the  continent.  The  folly 
of  fubfidy- treaties,  in  times  of  peace,  has, 
indeed,  been  fufficiently  expofed,  by  the  fmall 
advantage  that  was  found  from  them,  at  the 

com- 
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commencement  of  the  late  war  -,  but  defen- 
live  alliances  are  what  our  honour  and  inte- 
refl:  requires  us  to  enter  into,  v/ith  fiates  who 
allow  us  an  advantageous  commerce  with 
their  people.  Our  exports  to  thofe  coun- 
tries are  compofed  of  the  products  or  manu- 
fad:urcs  of  all  parts  of  the  Britilli  dominions, 
and  they  are,  confequently,  all  fharers  in  the 
profits  of  that  trade,  and  ought  all  to  contri- 
bute to  the  expence  of  maintaining  the  liber- 
ties of  thofe  fiates,  and  keeping  our  good 
faith  with  them.  From  1762  to  1766  inclu- 
five,  the  value  exported  from  Great-Britain 
to  Holland  and  Germany,  amounted  to 
20,455,786  1.  and  the  imports  from  thence 
to  no  more  than  5,581,2191.  and,  confe- 
quently, the  Britifh  empire  has  received  a 
balance  of  14,874,5671.  from  thofe  ftates, 
in  that  period  of  five  years  *",     The  profits 

of 

*  Imports  from  Hoi-  Exports  to  Holland.  Balance  in  favour 

land.  of  Great-Brit. 

1762  493,944  1762  2,107,957  1,614,013 

1763  476,383  1763  1,910,240  1,433,857 

1764  371,730  1764  2,040,467  1,668,737 

1765  420,273  1765  2,026,772  1,606,499 

1766  374,587  1766  1,602,924  1,228,337 

Tot.im.2,136,917    Tot.  exp.  9,688,360   Tot.bal.  7,551,443 
Imports  from  Ger-      Exports  to  Germany.    Balance  in  favour 


many. 


of  Great-Britain. 


1762  516,489          1762     2,435,106  1,916,617 

1763  1,085,107    1763  2,272,272  1,187,165 

1764  606,410    1764  2,379,315  1,772,905 

1765  602,624    1765   1,869,465  1,266,841 

1766  633,672    1766  1,811,268  1,177,596 

Tot.im. 3,444, 302  Tot.  exp.  10,767,426  Tot.  Bal.  7,323,124 

N  Balance 
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of  onr  trade  with  them,  ought,  therefore,  to 
be  taken  into  the  account,  when  the  advan- 
tages and  inconveniencies  of  alliances  with 
them  are  eftimated,  and  the  meafure  of  the 
fuccour  Great-Britain  fliould  bind  herfelf  to 
afford  them,  ought  to  be  adjufted  to  the  be- 
nefits fhe  derives  from  their  independancy. 

The  generofity  with  which  Great-Britain 
has  always  fupported  her  allies,  and  the  great- 
nefs  of  the  force  fhe  employed  in  their  de- 
fence in  the  lafl  war,  as  it  muft  have  impreff- 
ed  upon  all  nations  an  high  idea  of  her  re- 
gard to  her  engagements,  fo  will  it  lead  them 
to  prefer  her  alliance  to  that  of  other  ftates, 
if  they  fee  her  in  a  condition  to  make  the 
like  efforts  upon  fimilar  occafions;  and  it 
may,  therefore,  be  in  the  power  of  the  fame 
able  miniflers,  who  fliall  reftore  her  at  home, 
to  procure  fuch  advantages  for  her  commerce 
with  foreign  nations,  as  fhall  extend  it  to  a 
far  greater  height,  and  add  greatly  to  the 
balance  in  her  favour. 

Dignity  can  only  be  reilored  to  govern- 
ment, and  a  love  of  order  and  fubmiffion  to 
the  laws  inculcated  among  the  people,  by 
committing  the  adminiftration  to  men  of  vir- 
tue and  abiliry.  It  will  be  in  vain  to  endea- 
vour to  check  the  progrefs  of  irreligion  and 
licentioufnefs,    by  punifliing  fuch  crimes  in 

Balance  from  Holland  in  the  5  years  fincc  the  peace  7,551,443 
Balance  from  Germany  in  the  5  years  fi nee  the  peace  7,323,124 

Balance  from  both        —      14,874,567 

one 
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one  individual,    if  others,   equally  culpable, 
are  rewarded  with  the  honours  and  emolu- 
ments of  the  fliate.     The  virtues  of  the  moft 
exemplary  prince  that  ever  fwayed  a  fceptre, 
can  never  warm  or  illuminate  the  body  of  his 
people,    if  foul   mirrours  are  placed  fo  near 
him,  as  to  refradt  and  diffipate  their  rays,  at 
their   firfl:  emanation.       A  due    regard    for 
fubordination  can  never  be  inculcated  by  plac- 
ing men,    ignorant  of   the   national   affairs, 
and  unacquainted  with    the    conftitution  of 
their  country,  at  the  head  of  the  king's  coun- 
cil, who  one  day  exalt  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown  beyond   their  legal  bounds,   and  the 
next  yield  to  the  outrages  of  a  mob,  tamely 
permitting  theperfon  of  the  king  to  be  infult- 
ed,  and  his  orderly  and  aifedionate  fubjed:s 
to  call  in  vain  for  protedlion.     Union  among 
the  people,  in  fupport  of  the  public  meafures, 
can  never  be  promoted  by  a  divided  heteroge- 
neous administration  ;  nor  can  their  confidence 
be  exacfted  by  feeing  the  public  money  diiUpat- 
ed  with  a  profufe  hand  :   the  great  refponfible 
ofhces    of   flate    turned  into    fmecures,    and 
foreign  ambaffages  converted  into  occafions 
for  bellowing    private  gratifications    on    the 
followers  of  a  miniftry.     Very  different  muil 
the  condud:  and  characters  of  thofe  minifters 
be,  from  whom  we  are  to  hope  the  reftoration 
of  energy  to  government,  and  of  vigour  to  the 
itate.     Men  to  whom  the  king  fliall  give  his 
confidence,  and  the  people  worthy  to  poiTefs 
it ;  who  will  not  facrifice  the  interells  of  the 

N  2  flate 
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ftate  for  gaining  popularity  to  themfelves, 
nor  feek  to  make  their  court  to  the  prince,  by 
narrowing  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

Such  has  been  the  general  relaxation  of 
government,  that  the  minifters,  who  fhould 
endeavour  to  v/ind  it  up  to  its  proper  tone, 
mufl  expofe  themfelves  to  the  clamour  of 
the  licentious,  and  the  calumny  and  oppo- 
fition  of  the  fadious  :  they  mufl  do  many 
things  to  provoke  refentment  and  create 
diilike.  The  firm  fupport  of  the  prince, 
and  the  afllirance  of  continuing  in  his  fa- 
vour, can  alone  prom.pt  them  to  undertake 
meafures  of  extent  and  efficacy,  under  fuch 
difcouragements.  It  will  not  be  enough 
to  fupport  them,  during  the  conflidt,  againft 
their  adverfaries  i  they  will  exped:  to  en- 
joy the  fweets  of  repofe  after  they  have 
obtained  the  vid:ory.  Detaching  the  lea- 
ders from  their  parties,  and  expofing  them 
to  the  contempt  and  hatred  of  their  follow- 
ers, by  gratifying  them  with  employments 
at  court,  may  be  a  proper  means  for  break- 
ing an  oppolition,  or  fruftrating  the  defigns 
of  a  faftious  cabal ;  but  there  cannot  be  a 
more  dangerous  error  for  a  prince  to  fall 
into,  than  to  entruft  the  exercife  of  his 
power  with  thofe  he  deems  unworthy  of 
his  confidence.  For  the  minifter  who 
finds  himfelf  diflrufted,  will  expe(ft  his  dif- 
miffion  from  his  poll,  whenever  a  favoura- 
ble occafion  offers  itfelf  for  filling  it  with 
i^nother.  Common  prudence  will,  there- 
fore. 
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fore,  dire<5t  him  to  fecure  a  retreat  among 
the  people  in  the  beft  manner  he  can.  He 
will  endeavour  to  court  their  favour  by  fa- 
crificing  the  authority  of  the  prince  to  their 
humour  i  he  will  indulge  their  prejudices 
by  debaling  the  dignity  of  his  mafter. 
Such  were  the  pradlices  of  Robert  duke  of 
Albany,  and  Murdo  his  fon,  when  they 
fought  to  enhance  their  own  merit  with  the 
Scotifh  nation,  at  the  expence  of  the  fo- 
vereign,  with  whofe  authority  they  were 
inverted.  **  They  negleded  nothing"  fays 
that  energic  hiftorian  Dr.  Robertfon, 
*'  that  could  either  foothe  or  bribe  the  no- 
**  bles.  They  flackened  the  reigns  of  go- 
**  vernment ;  they  allowed  the  prerogative 
♦*  to  be  encroached  upon;  they  dealt  out 
**  the  patrimony  of  the  crown,  among 
**  thofe  whofe  enmity  they  dreaded,  or 
**  whofe  favour  they  had  gained,  and  re- 
'*  duced  the  royal  authority  to  a  ftate  of 
'*  imbecillity,  from  which  fucceeding  mo- 
**  narchs  laboured  in  vain  to  raife  it." 

The  prefent  circumftances  of  this  coun- 
try bear  fo  near  a  refemblance,  in  many  in- 
ftances,  to  the  condition  of  the  French  na- 
tion, when  Henry  the  Fourth  afcended 
that  throne,  that  meafures  fimilar  to  thofe, 
by  which  that  great  prince  rellored  order 
and  dignity  to  his  government,  and  tran- 
quillity and  profperity  to  his  people,  cannot 
fail  of  being  attended  with  the  like  h?.ppy 
(pffe(5ts     in      Creat-Britain,        Henry,     fays 

Sully, 
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Sully,  began  his  difcourfe  to  his  council 
by  drawing  a  very  natural  reprefentation  of 
the  perplexing  fituation  he  was  in.  **  Ir- 
**  reconcileable  enmities  in  the  nobility  of 
*'  the  kingdom,  hatred  amongft  them- 
*'  felves,  and  rage  againfl  him,  mutiny 
**  and  difobedience  in  all  minds,  treachery 
"  within,  violence  without."  *'  The  me- 
**  thods"  continues  the  fame  great  minifter, 
"  this  great  prince  took,  to  render  all  the 
"  intrigues  of  thofe  who  endeavoured  to 
*'  difturb  his  government  and  thwart  his 
"  purpofes,  ineffedlual,  were,  to  apply 
**  himfelf,  with  his  accuftomed  attention 
**  and  afliduity,  to  the  affairs  both  within 
*'  and  without  his  kingdom,  and  to  fill  the 
**  intendencies,  and  other  public  offices, 
"  with  fuch  men  only  as  were  diftinguifhed 
**  for  their  merit,  their  probity,  and  zeal 
"  for  his  fervice.  He  permitted  me,"  fays 
he,  "  to  be  continually  laying  before  him 
*'  the  ftate  of  his  affairs,  informing  him  of 
**  the  ufe  and  deflination  of  his  money  5 
'*  and  I  carried  my  folicitude  for  order  and 
**  oeconomy  fo  far,  as  to  reproach  him  with 
*•  even  the  fmalleft  needlefs  expence;  but 
**  I  amaffed  him  treafure,  I  filled  his  ma- 
**  gazines,  and  pointed  out  to  him  the 
*'  means  of  rendering  himfelf  formidable 
**  to  all  Europe."  The  confidence  he  re- 
pofed  in  the  duke  of  Sully,  and  the  firm- 
nefs  v/ith  which  he  fupported  him  againfl 
the   calumnies   and   intrigues  of  thofe  venal 

WTCtches* 
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wretches,  who  he  had  made  his  enemies  by 
reducing  their  penlions,  and  cutting  off  the 
fources  of  corruption  in  the  court,  enabled 
that  upright  minifter  to  do  thefe  great 
things  for  the  ftate  ;  and  he  candidly  con- 
feiTes,  that,  without  it,  it  would  have  been 
vain  to  have  attempted  an  enterprize  fo  dif- 
ficult, as  a  reformation  in  the  finances. 
Few  princes,  indeed,  can  hope  to  find  a  mi- 
nifter equally  deferving  to  be  the  general 
repofitory  of  their  confidence,  and  the  fub- 
ftitute  of  their  power,  with  the  duke  of 
Sully  :  yet  we  may  hope,  that  the  qualities 
which  that  great  ftatefman  requires  in  a  fi- 
nance minifter,  are  to  be  found  in  every 
country,  and  particularly  in  our  own. 
**  We  may  be  afiured,"  fays  he,  **  that  the 
**  revenues  of  a  ftate  are  fallen  into  good 
*'  hands,  when  a  moderate  degree  of  judg- 
"  ment,  much  diligence  and  exa(ftnefs, 
**  and  ftill  more  probity,  are  qualities  re- 
**  markable  in  him  that  governs  them." 

That  the  Almighty,  who,  in  fo  many 
inftances,  has  mercifully  interpofed  to  pre- 
ferve  thefe  kingdoms  from  deftru6lion,  may 
put  it  into  the  heart  of  our  gracious  king 
to  chufe  fuch  able  and  virtuous  minifters  : 
that  parliament  may  adopt  their  meafures, 
and  fupport  them  in  carrying  them  into  full 
execution  :  and,  that  all  the  fubjed:s  of  the 
realm  may  be  of  one  heart,  and  one  mind,  to 
contribute  to  the  fupport  of  the  Britifli  empire, 

and 
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and  the  prefervation  of  our  mofl  excellent 
conftitution  in  church  and  flate,  is  the  wifh 
with  which  I  fhall  conclude  this  tre'atife,  and 
in  the  fame  fentiments  do  I  hope  to  terminate 
my  life. 


FINIS, 
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SIR. 

H  AT   I  may  be  the  better  able- 

to  give  fome  Satisfadion  to  your 

Enquiries,    I  think  it  necelliiry 

to  lay  before  you  a  Calculation , 

of'  the  Value  of  the  Lands,  and  Property 

of  Great-Britahiy 

To  premife,  that  the  Debts  of  the  Pub- 
lic are  a  Part  of  the    Conjiitution,  inter- 
woven   with   all  kinds,  of  Property^    and 
that  they  cannot   be  feparated,    without 
jiihoerttng  the  Conftitution  % 

To  {lie\v  the  real  EffeBs  the  Increafe 
of  Debt,  fince  the  Commencement  of  the 
War,  ought  to  have  upon  the  Public  Credit, 
in  order  to  diffipate  the  Pcar^  of  the  Friends, 
and  difappoinc  the  Malice  of  the  Eneviics 
of,  the  Public. 

And  to  allign.  the  Rcajbus  why  Public 
Credit  has  fufFered,  by  not  properly  ex- 
erting its  Circul^tp?g  Power. 

The  Lands  of  GreatrBritai?2j  upon  the 
AfTeiTment  of  the  Land-Tax  at  4^.  in  the 
Found,    produce    two    ?v1illions  a    Yti^rj 

but 
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but  as  that  AlTeffmenr,  at  the  Time  it 
was  made,  was  greatly  under  its  real 
Value,  and  confidering  the  great  Im- 
provements that  have  been  made  in  the 
landed  Eftates,  fince  that  time,  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted,  that  a  true  Aireffmcnt 
upon  the  real  Income  of  the  landed 
Eftates,  wou'd  produce  more  than  double 
that  Sum ;  and  it  will  follow,  upon  this 
very  moderate  Calculation^  that  the  Value 
of  the  Lands,  only  at  Twenty  Years 
Purchafe,  loaded  as  they  are  with  the 
Land-Tax,  and  all  other  Taxes,  which 
affcift  the  Landed  Intereji,  will  amount 
to  Four  hundred  Millions:  And  as  the 
Interefi:  of  the  National  T)ebt  is  oaid  out 
of  the  Lands,  or  their  Produce,  the  Ma- 
nufa6tures,  Goods  exported,  imported,  or 
confum'd  at  home,  the  National  Debt 
mufl  be  coniider'd  as  an  Article  of  Credit^ 
in  the  Valuation  of  the  Lands  and  Pro- 
perty; becaufe  this  Intereft  is  adlually  col- 
leded  before  the  Produce  of  the  Lands, 
the  Manufadlures,  Goods  exported  and  im- 
ported, are  either  brought  to  Market  or 
confum'd,  which  will  make  an  Addition 
of  about  eighty  Millions. 

It  will  be  impoffible  to  make  an  Efti- 
mate    of  the   Value  of    the  Property  of 
Great -Britain^    exclufive    of    the   Lands 
and  the  National  Debt ;  we  muft:  there- 
fore 
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fore  take  a  Sum  for  grante<3,  upon  an 
ideal  Survey  of  our  Fleets,  Ships  in 
Trade,  Goods  and  Mcrchandife  at  Home 
and  in  Foreign  Parts,  and  Manufa(5tures ; 
together  with  the  Plate,  Jewels  and  Ca{h 
of  Great  Britain.  And  here  let  us  beg 
the  Queflion,  and  fuppofe  the  Value  of 
all  thefe  put  together,  to  be  at  One  hun 
dred  and  forty  Millions;  and  then  the 
Account  will  ftand  thus : 


'^1 


The  Value  of  the  Lands 

of  Great  Britain^  at  2 
Years  Purchafe, 

The  National  Debt,? 
about  3 

The  Property  above  1 
defcrib'd,  J 


But  the   Debt  due  to 
Foreigners,  who  have  in-^ 
vefted  their  Money  in  our 
Funds,  I  will  fuppofe,  at 
the  utmofl  to  be  "-^  Parr, 


400,000,000 

80,000,000 
140,000,000 

620,000,000 
20,000,000 


Balance  600,000,000 

The*  the  above  Calculation  is  far  fliort 
of  the  real  Falue,    yet  let  us  take  it  for 

granted; 
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granted  5  or  any  other  which  you  thirik 
v/iil  come  nearer  to  the  Truth,  and  then 
conlider  how  much  the  Public  is  the  richer 
or  poorer  for  the  National  Debt. 

If  Sixty  Millions  of  it  be  the  Property 
of  the  People  of  Great-Britain,  it  feems 
to  m-e  very  plain  that  we  are  not  the  richer 
nor  the  poorer  for  that  part  of  the  Debti 
becaufe,    if  the  Taxes  be   colleded  from 
the  People  of  Great-Britain^  the  Money 
arifmg  from  thofe  Taxes,  is  paid  to  the 
Proprietors  of  the  Public  Funds  in  Divi- 
dends, or  Intereft,  which  circulating  again, 
to  purchafe  the  Neceffarics  and  Superflui- 
ties of  Life,    enables  the  Farmer  to  pay 
his  -Rent^  the  Landlord  his  Taxes-,  helps 
to  fupport  the  Indujirious^  and  to  confumc 
the  Produce  of  their  Labour.     'Tis  true, 
indeed,    the    remaining   twenty   Millions 
feems   to  be  a    dead  Lofs  to  the  Public, 
becaufe  thereby  the  Foreigners  are  poiTefs'd 
of  the  One-and-thirtieth  Part  of  the  whole 
Property  of  Great-Britain,  which  amounts 
to  3/.  45.  od.  per  Cent,  and  which,  at  the 
Rate  of  four  per  Cent,  is  an  annual  Lofs 
of  Eight  hundred  thoufand  Pounds;  but 
great  as  this  annual  Lofs  feems  to  be,  it 
amounts  to  no  more,  at  4  per  Cent.  Inte- 
reft,  than  zs.  jd.per  Cent,  upon  the  real 
Value  of  the  Lands  and  Property  of  Great- 
Britain,   upon  the  foregoing  Calculation: 

How 
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How  very  trivial  is  this  Lofs  for  the  Bene- 
fits we  enjoy  from  it,  our  Laws,  our 
Liberty^  o\M  ManufaBures^  our  T^rade^  our 
Commerce,  Siud  every  orher  BleiTing  that 
can  be  enjoy'd  by  a  brave  and  free  People. 

But  lee  us  enquire  if  there  be  no  Bene^ 
Jit  or  Advantage  accruing  from  this  Lofi, 
How  was  it  before   this  Debt  was  con- 
traded?  Was  our  Tirade  better  at  Ho?ne? 
Was  our  Commerce  more  epctenjive  abroad  ? 
Were  our  Ships^   in  Trade,  more  or  lefsf 
Were  pur  ,  Fleets^  to  defend   that   Trade, 
better  or   worfef   Were  oyr  Exports  and 
Imports  greater  or  f mailer  f  "What  was  the 
Rate  of  Interejl?  What  was  the  Falue  of 
La7idsT    What    was    the  Value   of   Pro^ 
perty'  at  that  time,  cqm.par'd  with  this? 
And,  above  all,   let  us  enquire  of  what 
Value  was  the  private  Credit  that  then  el- 
ided, in  carrying  on  the  Trade  at  homey 
and    which    was    extended  by   Commerce 
(ibroadj  tp  be  compar'd  with  the  unbounded 
Credit  which  our  Merchants  now  enjoy, 
an(l  daily  .exercife   upon   the   Royal-Ex^ 
'  change ji?iiid  that  noble  Stru(3:ure  ihc  pub- 
'  lie  Credit  of  (be  Ki?tgdomy  founded  on  Laws 
given  for  its  S^ecurityy  in  wbicij  the  whole 
Property  of  Grp2it-Bn\.2im  is  bound  for  its 
Supports    f\'_ 

.  Let  thefe  Enquiries  be  duly  made,  and 

weighed  in   the  Balance  of  right  Reafon, 

B  and 
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and  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  to  the  Na- 
tional Debt  we  owe  our  Public  Credit,  and 
to  this  Public  Credit  may  principally  be 
afcrib'd  thofe  fuperior  Bleffings,  which 
are  felf-evldent  to  every  honeft  Enquirer, 
which  our  Anceftors  never  did  enjoy. 

\^  we  have  fpent  the  Foreigner's  Mo- 
ney, cur  National  Bank  and  Bankers  can 
create  a  Specie   to  fupply  that  Lofs,  and 
that  will  circulate,  as  ready  Cafh,  beyond 
our  Seas;    and  {o   long  as  we   keep  the 
foreign  Cajh,  fo  long  will  they  barter  for 
our  Manufadures,  ^nd.  fupport  our  Trade  \ 
difcharge  that   Debt,   and  'tis  natural  to 
conclude,  that  to  whatfoever  other  Coun- 
try they  traiifport  their  Wealth,  their  Trade 
and  Commerce    will  be   tranfported    alfo. 
And,  upon  the  whole,  I  will  indulge  my- 
felf  with  thinking,  that  if  it  were  poffi- 
ble  honeflly  to  difcharge  the  whole  Natio- 
nal Debt,  which  wou'd  thereby  annihilate 
the  ^Public  Credit,  fuch  Lofles  and  Incon- 
veniences wou'd  arife  from  the  Lofs  of  it, 
to  Trade  and  Commerce,  as  wou*d  greatly 
diminiih  the  Riches  of  our  Country.    And 
what   confirms   me    in    this    Opinion  is. 
That  notwithftanding  we  have  been  en- 
gag'd   in   two  long  and  expeniive  Wars, 
fince  the  Commencement  of  the   Public 
Debts,  I  verily  believe  that  more  Riches 
'have  been  accumulated  to  Cieat  Britain, 
<'^^  *  than 


than  any  two  Centuries  can  boaft  of  be- 
fore that  Time. 

Tho'  all  I  have  wrote  feems  to  deviate 
from  the  Point  propos'd,  yet  I  (hall  not 
think  my  Labour  quite  loft,  if  it  confirms 
you  in  the  Opinion  that  our  Country  is  not 
in  the  dijlrejl  Condition^  which  either  the 
Fears  of  our  Friends  or  the  Malice  of  our 
Enemies  would  fuggeft  to  us. 

And  now,  t-ir,  I  {hxW  trouble  you  with 
fome  Remarks  upon  that  Part  of  the  Na- 
tional Debf^  incurr'd  fince  the  Commence- 
ment of  the  prefent  War,  which  I  will 
fuppofe  to  be  about  30  Millions  j  and  the 
utmoft  that  I  believe  the  Foreigners  have 
either  fubfcrib'd  for,  or  purchas'd,  is  five 
Millions  of  the  Thirty. 

As  it  is  moll:  evident  we  are  neither 
the  richer  ?ior  the  poorer  for  the  D<'ht  due 
to  one  another^  the  remaining  Twenty-five 
Millions  cannot  increafe  or  diminifh  the 
Value  of  the  Funds.  This  is  a  Facl 
undeniable,  if  you  transform  it  into  a 
thoufand  Shapes  ;  and  it  is  a  no  lefs 
certain  Truth,  that  it  is  impoflible  v^ 
feparare  this  Lofs  of  the  five  Millions  ex- 
penLcd  in  carrying  on  the  War,  either 
from  the  Landed  Intereft,  or  the  whole 
Propety  of  G>'eat~Britain  ;  and  if  this  be 
Truth,  ihe  a  inual  Lofs  upon  the  whole 
Principal,  which  I  fuppofe  to  be  bix  hun- 
B  2  dred 
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dred  and  twenty  Millions,  is  no  more  than 
j'even  Fence  three  Farthings  per  Cent. 

But,  for  Argument's  fake,  let  us  fup- 
pofe  that  the  five  Millions  fubfcrib'd  by  the 
Foreigners,  to  be  expended  ;  and  to  be  dc- 
dudted  out  of  the  Natioiial  Debt^z^  it  now 
ftands  in  the  foregoing  Calculation  at 
Eighty  Millions :  Even  in  this  worft  State 
of  the  Cafe,  that  the  Mind  of  Man  can 
form,  it  can  only  reduce  the  Price  of 
4  per  Cenf.  Annuities,  4  per  Cent,  m  their 
Value.  Nay,  let  us  go  yet  farther,  and 
fuppofe  that  we  have  really  loft  T^en  MiU 
Horn  by  the  War,  and  put  the  whole  Lofs 
upon  the  Funds,  which  is  yet  more  abfurd, 
their  Value  can  only  be  dimini/h'd  Fight 
/>£*r  Ct';?^.  What  Reafon  then  can  be  afhgn'd 
for  a  Fall  of  TwENTY-EiGHT/tT  Cent.^ 
Why,  Sir,  Til  tell  you;  it  has  been  brought 
about  by  artfully  working  upon  the  Paf- 
iions  of  Mankind,  and  by  not  under- 
fiandingy  or  not  exerting  the  circulating 
Credit  of  the  Kingdom  j  and  to  the  two 
great  City-Schemersy  who  have  conftantly 
difagreed  in  Mcafures;  and  tho*  the  one 
has'  been  mov*d  by  noble  and  generous 
Principles,  for  the  Service  of  the  Public^ 
yet  his  Avcrfion  to  Public  Bodies^  fetms 
to  have  carried  him  (o  far,  as  to  treat  them 
as  Nufances;  and  as  wholly  uhne'ceffary 
10  the  circulating  Power  of  Credit  y  whilft 

th^ 
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the  other  is  fenfible  of  its  Efficacv;  as 
appears  from  his  conducing  the  Sub-i 
Kription  of  the  Year  174^:  The  One,, 
from  his  great  Miftake,  in  not  courting, 
the  Afliftance  of  that  public  Body  'where . 
tie  circulating  Power  is  plac'd^  has  ruin'd 
the  Credit  of  his  Schemej  whilll;  the  other 
has  made  ufe  of  his  great  Credit  and  In^^^ 
jiuence  with  the  monied  Intercfl,  to  defeat- 
his  Adverfary.  From  thefe  Caufes,  our 
PubHc  Credit  has,  and  muft  fuffer,  until 
fome  Expedient  can  be  tound  to'  extricate 
ic  from  the  Load  of  Difficulties  which  it 
now  labours  under.  But  I  hope  it  is"  not 
yet  too  late  to  do  what  fioud  have  been 
done^  when  the  Scheme  for  railing  the 
Six  Millions  three  hundred  thoufand 
Pounds,  was  made  and  carry'd  into  Exe- 
cution: /  mean^  the  foliciting  the  Af- 
fijiance  of  the  BaJiky  in  circulating  the. 
Public  Credit,  till  the  Payments  upon-- 
the  Suhfcription  are  fully  tnade^  or  until 
this  Exchange  of  Property,  arijing  from 
the  Imports  is  fxd  and  Jet  tied,  like  the 
ether  Funds,  in  4  per  Cent.  Annuities  tranf- 
ferable  at  the  Bank. 

And  thus  permit   me,   Sir,    to  addrefs 
the  C n  of  their  C — t  of  D rs. 

I  have  the  Honour  to  addrefs  you,  Sir, 
in   the  Behalf   of  the    Landed   Interefl ; 

the 


the  Proprietors  of  Bank-Stock,  the  Pro- 
prietors of  the  other  public  Funds,  and 
the  PoflelTors  of  the  whole  Property  of 
Great  Britain^  who  are  all  concern'd  in 
one  Common  Intereft,  to  fupport  th€ 
Public  Credit :  And  permit  me,  Sir,  to 
lay  before  you  the  Grievances  that  have 
arofe,  and  which  may  arife,  (hou'd  you 
not  duly  execute  the  great  T — t  repofed  in 
you  by  the  Legifiature. 

The  carrying  on  a  juft  and  neceffary 
War  in  the  Defence  of  the  Liberties  of 
Europe,  the  Security  of  our  Trade  and 
Commerce,  and  the  Prefcrvation  of  our 
Laws,  Liberty y  and  Property ,  were  the 
Motives  that  induc'd  our  Legiflature  to 
grant  the  Supplies  of  this  Year:  And 
even  bsfoie  the  Refolutions  of  Parliament 
were  ena(5led  into  a  Law,  fo  great  was 
the  Confidence  placed  in  the  Adminifi ra- 
tion, and  the  Repofitory  of  the  public 
Wealth  of  the  Kingdom,  that  the  Sub- 
fcribers  to  the  Public  came  in  Crowds, 
and  depofited  their  firft  Payment,  without 
their  receiving  the  lead  Memorandum,  or 
Security  for  it. 

A  Confidence  fo  happily    begun,   dc- 
ferv'd    the   highefl:    Encouragement    and 
Support,  by  iffuing  the  Publick\  Money ; 
but,    inflead  of    doing   this,    the   Lady- 
Day^ 
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Daf^  Dividends,  on  the  3  per  Cent.  An- 
nuities, was  not  paid  at  the  B — k  at  the 
Time  the  other  Dividends  were,    which 
wou'd  have  affifled  the  Public  in  making 
x\\Q  Jecond  Payment:    And  what  follow'd 
this  feetnins;   Difinclination  to  aflift   the 
.Public   Credit,    was,    the    difcontinuing 
'  to  difcount  Bills  of  Exchange  as   ufual, 
and    abfolutely    refuling  to   difcount  for 
the  fewst  under  pretence  that  they  were 
^/exporting  the  Cajh  of  the  Ki?igdom  :  But 
there  cannot  be  the  Shadow  of  a  Rea- 
fon    aflign'd,    that     fuch    a    Refolution 
fhou'd  prevent    itj    for,    in   our   prefent 
Situation,  every  body  knows,  that  there 
muft  be  Remittances  abroad,  to  pay  the 
Army^  and  to  fiipport  our  Allies ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable,     that  lb  near  the  Time 
of  opening    the    Campaign ^     as    this    is, 
the  Balance  of  Drawing   and   RciTiitting 
may  be  againft  us  j    and  the  Confequence 
muft  follow,  that  Goods,    01:  foreign  Spe^ 
cie,    muft   be  exported,    to  anfwer   that 
Balance^    whether  you  do,    or  do  not  dif- 
count   Bills    of  Excha^ige :     But    if    the 
Public  ihou'd  fuffer  by  this  Exportation, 
it  is    the   ftrongcft   Reafon    that  can   be 
aflign'd   for   your  continuing  to  difcoufit 
the  Bills  of  Exchange  of  wealthy  Mer- 
chants,   whether  they  be  Jews  or  Chri- 
■  pans. 
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Jlians^  who  are  only  doing  the  nccclTary 
Bufinefs  of  the  Public. 

Weak  Minds  may  be  alarm'd  at  the 
'Exportation  of  Specie,  but  you,  Sir,  pre- 
fiding  at  the  Head  and  Fountain  of  Public 
Credit,  cannot  be  fo  impos'd  on;  you 
well  know,  that  Gold  and  Silver  is  as 
much  a  Commodity  as  Corn,  Winc^.,  or 
Oil,  and  that  it  muft  circulate  like,  a^d 
with,  all  other  Kinds  of  Property ;  and 
wiU  increafe  qr  decreafe  in  proportion  "to 
the  J^emand  ^x.  Market,  Y\\<t  zwy  other 
Goods  or  Merchandife ;  with  this  fiipefi^r 
Adv^ntase  attending 'it,  viz.  that  it.  is 
utterly  impoffible  we  can  ever  ht  in  want 
of  Caih,  fo  long  as  we  have  Trade,  Goods 
a7id  Property  to  purchdfe  it.  , 

Is  it  not  then  amazing,  that  any  Man 
can  be  fo  ftupid,  as  to  imagine  that  it  is 
in  the  Power  ,of  a  few  few  Merchants, 
to  export  fo  much  of  the  Cajl:>  of  the 
Kingdom.)    as   fliou'd  endanger  the   Ruin 

of  the  B k  of  E d^   But  would 

it  not  yet  be  more  ailon idling,  if  this 
Rumour  fhou'd  proceed  from  any  of  tjie 

D- rs  of  this  h — — ^ble  C — t  ?    What 

tho'  fuch  immenfe  Quantities  of  Stock 
and  Subfcription  have  been  fold  b^  the 
difgufted  Gentlemen  of  the  monied  In- 
ttreft?  What  tho'  their  Refentment  to  the 
Subfcription-Scheme  fhou'd  carry  them  fo 

far 
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far  as  to  lock  up  their  Bank  Nofes,  to 
prevent  their  being  circulated  by  f/jeir 
Bankers,  can  you  imagine  they  have  any 
Intention  to  turn  them  into  Specie  f  Or 
to  remit  that  Specie  to  any  Country 
where  it  can  be  fo  fafe  as  in  your  Co/^- 
fers?  No,  Sir,  they  are  all  Friends  fo 
Liberty,  Lovers  of  their  Country,  and 
will  again  be  Promoters  of  the  ^Public 
Weal,  and  the  Public  Credit,  whenever 
it  fliali  be  the  Intereft  of  their  Guides 
and  ConduBors  to  fuffer  them  to  a<fl 
upon  their  own  Principles,  They  may, 
indeed,  propofe  to  themfelves  Proft  and 
Triumph,  by  defeating  their  Adverfary  ; 
but  as  the  Public  mufl  fuffer  by  it,  may 
not  yours  be  the  Shame  and  the  Infamy  F 
-— —  Confider,  Sir,  the  Confequence. 

Is  this  a  Time  to  opprefs  the  G r, 

by  putting  any  Stop  to  the  circulating 
Credit  ^  Is  this  a  Time  to  preach  up  the 
Inability  of  the  B — k  to  lend  the  Money 
on  the  L — d  T — x  ?  Is  this  a  Time  to 
refufe  the  Public  that  Loan^     Is  this  a 

Time  to  ask  why  the  M y  does  not 

offer  5  per  Cent,  and  exchange  Tallies 
for  N — y  Bills?  Is  this  a  Time  to  bring 
Seven  or  eight  hundred  thoufand  Pounds 
of  that  facred  Fund  to  be  fold  at  a 
fliameful  Difcount  in  Exchange- Alley , 
already  crowded  with  SubJcriptio?2s  -,  and 
C  10 
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to  fall  the  Stocks^  to  make  a  Job  for  the 
managing  Few  to  devour  the  Multitude^ 
I  hope  1  fhall  never  live  to  fee  the  Ho- 
nour of  this  C — rt  proftituted  to  fuch 
vile  Purpofes.  We  are  allj  Sir,  embark'd 
in  one  Bottofn-^  and  let  us  fink  or  fwini 
together:  'Till  the  Confiitution  is  deftroy'd, 
it   is  abfolutelv  impoffible  to  deftroy   the 

Credit  of  the  B   -k  of  £■ d-,  its  very 

ElTence  is  pre^erv'd  by  its  circulating 
Poiver;  and  the  more  it  is  extended  upon 
undoubted  Securities,  the  more  firmly 
will  its  Eflablifliment  be  defended.  And 
I  will  venture  to  lay  down  this  as  a  fun- 
damental Maxim,  'That  the  Circulation  of 
Credit  Jhoud  be  i?icreas'd,  in  proportion  to 
the  NeceJJities  of  the  State  for  increafng 
the  Debts  of  the  Publick.  Purfue  this 
Maxim,  Sir,  and  it  will  be  impoffible 
for  the  Art  of  Man  to  hurt  the  Public 
Credit. 

The  Reverfe  of  this  Conducft  is  too  re- 
cent in  every  Man's  Memory,  and  the 
EfFeds  it  had  like  to  have  produced ;  I 
mean,  when  the  Rebels  had  the  Auda- 
cioufnefs  to  approach  to  within  about  a 
hundred  Miles  of  the  Capital,  when  the 

C — rt  of  D rs  very  imprudently  made 

a  Call  upon  their  Subfcription,  for 
circulating  Exchequer  Bills,  for  which 
they  cou'd  receive   icarce  any  thing  but 

Paper , 
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Paper;  and  which,  inftead  of  curing  the 
Evily  increas'd  the  Calamity^  by  augment- 
ing the  Fears  of  thofe  who  thought  the 
Conjiitiition  in  Danger;  and,  which  might 
have  been  attended  with  the  mo ji  fatal  Con- 
fequences,  had  it  aox.  been  prevented  by  that 
great  and  glorious  AJjociation  of  the  Me?'- 
chantSy  who  then  circulated  Bank  Notes 
for  the  Prefervation  of  Property,  and  the 
Public  Credit.  And  I  make  no  Doubt, 
but  that  the  fame  Public  Spirit  will  en- 
gage them  to  circulate  the  whole  Credit  of 
the  Nation,  if  you  fioud  be  fo  unhappily  in- 
fatucted  as  to  oblige  the  Legijlative  Power 
to  tranfplant  it.  And  tlio'.  Sir,  I  wou'd 
make  ufe  of  every  Argument  to   induce 

the  h ble  C— rt  to  difcharge  the  T — c 

repos*d  in  them,  yet,  Sir,  I  muft  give  them 
to  underftand,  that  no  Arbitrary  Power 
is  exercis'd  in  England,  and  that  public 
Grievances  demand  a  public  Redrefs  -,  and 
that  no  Law  can  bind  the  LegiJJature,  if 
its  Effeds  fliould  become  deltrudive  to 
the  Conftitution. 

I  muft  further  obferve  to  you,  Sir,  that 
the  Buiinefs  of  private  Bankers  is,  to  keep 
in  Cafli,  and  Bank  Notes,  what  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  anfwer  their  current  Demand, 
and  to  employ  the  remaining  Part  for 
their  particular  Benefit.  Bat  the  Cafe  of 
the  Bank  of  England  differs  widely ;  be- 
C  2  caufe 
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caufe  they  are  fure  of  having  all  the  Cafh 
depofited  with  them,  that  is  not  abfo- 
hitely  neceflary  to  carry  on  Trade  and  Bu- 
finefs^  and  to  (u^'pXy  xht  Necejfaries  of  Life; 
fo  that  Bd?ik  Notes  are  a  kind  o(  real  Specie^ 
which  are  current  in  2\\  forts  of  Payment  -, 
and  therefore  fo  long  as  there  is  Property 
m  the  Kingdom,  they  are  fure  of  a  more 
than  fufhcient  Quantity  of  Cafiy  to  an- 
fwer  any  Dema?td',  becaufe  it  is  impoflible 
that  Property  can  exiji  in  a  trading  Nation 
without  a  fufjicient  ^antity  of  Cafi  to  cir- 
culate it.  On  this  Account,  the  Bank  can 
with  Safety  advance  any  Sum  that  is  pro- 
vided for  by  Parliament^  to  be  paid  within 
the  Year;  which  being  continually  col- 
Ie6ting,  can  but  very  little  vary  the  ^tan- 
tity  of  their  Cajh ;  for  as  the  whole  un- 
employed Cap  fettles  at  the  Bafik,  nothing 
can  make  any  material  Variation  in  their 
Balances^  but  the  Exports  and  Imports  ;  and 
therefore  their  lending  the  Money  on  the 
Lafid-Tax  will  be  fo  far  from  leliening 
their  Caf,  that  it  will  have  a  Tendency  to- 
wards the  Increafe  of  it,  becaufe  it  will 
cccafion  a  quicker  Circulation  of  the  new 
Debt  eontraded  for,  but  unfettl'd,  till  the 
Payments  are  compleated  on  the  new  Sub- 
fcription,  and  made  into  transferable  An- 
nuitics:  It  will  relieve  the  Neceffities  the 
CJovernment  muft  labour  ui^der,  for  want 

of 
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of  having  this  Loan  fupply'd,  by  the  r/V- 
culating  Credit^  and  enable  them  the  fooner 
to  comply  with  the  Dirediion  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  applying  the  Money  to  be  rais'd 
for  the  current  Service  of  the  Year ;  it 
will  help  to  enable  the  SubfcriberSy  not 
only  to  make  their  Payments  by  the  Time 
fpecified,  but  bring  into  the  Hands  of  the 
Ba?ik  Quantities  of  Ca(h,  and  be  the  Oc- 
cafion  of  greater  Numbers  making  their 
whole  Payment  at  once;  it  will  diffipate 
the  Fears  that  are  now  fo  induftrioufly 
fpread  of  its  Poverty  -,  'twill  fortify  them 
againft  any  Rwi  that  fhall  be  attempted, 
not  only  by  the  continual  Flow  of  Cajh 
that  muft  daily  come  in,  but  will  help  to 
incrdafe  the  Crowd,  and  thereby  prevent 
zny  fatal  Confcquences  that  may  arife  from 
any  {mure  Alarm  or  Terror-,  and  it  will 
reverfe  the  abfurd  Condud  of  the  Bank, 
at  the  Time  of  the  late  unnatural  Rebel- 
lion, who  depreciated  their  Credit,  by- 
calling  in  their  own  Notes,  at  the  very 
Time  the  Public  were  circulating  them 
for  its  Support. 


Having  thus  finifh'd  my  Addrefs,  I 
hope,  Sir,  what  1  have  already  wrote  will 
convince  you,  that  the  Fall  of  Stocks  is 
wholly  owing  to  Art  or  Mif management, 

or 
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ov  both\  and,  as  I  .am  confident  no  Man 
has  a  warmer  Heart  for  the  Service  of 
your  Country,  than  /o^/r/^^//;  I  make  no 
doubt  but  you  will   exert^  your   Iiuereft 

and  Influence  with  the  M y  to  reftore 

our  finking  Pubiic  Credit.  If  che  Way 
be  not  fufficiently  pointed  out,  I  may  be 
tempted  to  complete  the  P/an  I  have 
form'd,  and  give  you  a  farther  E-xplana- 
tion  of  Its  circulating  Power-,  with  a  Pro- 
pofal  for  fixing  it  upon  (o  folid  a  Founda- 
tion, that  our  Property  in  the  Funds  may 
be  deiended  sgainft  any  future  Attacks, 
anfing  irom  the  Cabals  of  wicked  or  de- 
figning  Men, 

Before  I  conclude  this  Letter,  I  fhall 
obferve.  That  Numbers  of  thofe  who 
had  great  Credit  with  the  Public,  from 
their  being  efleem'd  Gentlemen  of  Rycpe- 
rience,  Wijdom,  and  Judgment,  with  re-  " 
gard  to  the  Public  Credit,  thought  it  im- 
pradicable  to  raife  three  Millions,  by 
Subfcription,  in  the  Year  1746  ;  but  the 
Event  convinc'd  them  of  their  Error. 
In  the  Year  1747  five  Millions  wou'd 
have  been  rais'd  with  greater  Eafe,  had 
not  the  Scheme  been  oppos'd.  And,  not- 
withftanding  the  Clamours  rais'd  and  pro- 
pagated to  difcredit  the  prefent  new  Sub- 
Jcriptton;  I  fay,  notwithftanding  all  the 
Rubs    and    Difficulties    that    have    been 

thrown 
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thrown  in  its  Way,  there  is,  at  this  very 
Time,  almoli  as  much  Money  paid  in 
upon  it,  as  was  rais'd  by  the  whole  Sub- 
Jcription  of  the  Year  1746.  This,  Sir, 
is  a  Proofy  beyond  ContradiSlion^  that  the 
Publick  is  not  in  tliat  iow^  mlferable  Con» 
dition,  in  which  it  has  been  reprefented, 
and  that  Mifreprefentation  fo  artfully  pro- 
pagated^ in  order  to  depreciate  the  Funds, 
But,  Sir  J  ''juhat  Punijhmeiit  is  equal  to  a 
.  Crime  fo  great,  as  that  of  libelling  the 
Conllitution,  robbing  the  Public  of  its 
Credit,  and  cheating  every  Individual, 
that  has  Property  ? 


I  am, 
S  I  R, 

Tours,    &c. 
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1 


"^HE  high  price  of  proviiions,  and 
all  the  necefTarles  of  life,  is  an  evil 
fo  inconvenient  to  all  conditions  of  men, 
and  fo  intolerable  to  fome,  that  it  is  not 
furprifing  that  all  fhould  fiiffer  it  with 
much  difcontent,  and  many  be  drove  by 
it  into  defpair,  or  into  riots,  rapine,  and 
all  kinds  of  diforders.  The  latter,  in- 
deed, v^^e  cannot  but  expeft,  if  we  con- 
fider,  that  the  enemies  of  all  government 
and  fubordination,  fo  numerous  in  this 
country,  will  not  fiil  to  avail  themfelves 
of  this  favourable  opportunity,  to  fpread 
A  univerfal 
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iiniverCiil  dirfatlsfadion,  and  inflame  the 
minds  of  the  people  to  feek  fedrefs  bj 
llich  infamous  and  dangerous  methods. 
This  they  endeavour,  too  fuccefsfully,  to 
et7e(ft,  by  daily  reprefenting  in  the  public 
papers,  that  this  calamity  arifes  from 
the  artifices  of  monopolizers,  regraters, 
foreftallers,  and  engroflcrs,  encouraged, 
or  at  leafl:  connived  at,  by  minifters  de- 
lirous  of  opprefling  the  people,  and  par- 
liaments unattentive  to  their  complaints. 
It  is  hard  to  fiy,  whether  the  ignorance 
of  thefe  writers,  or  their  malevolence,  is 
fuperiorj  or,  whether  the  abfurdity  of 
their  principles,  or  the  mifchief  of  them, 
is  the  greatell :  but  one  may  venture  to 
afiirm,  that  our  people,  notwithflanding 
the  prefent  fcarcity,  are  ftill  better  fed 
than  tauo;ht.  This  undoubtedly  makes 
it  neceffary,  at  this  time,  that  the  true 
caufes  of  this  evil  iliould  be  explained  to 
them  ;  which,  if  it  leffens  not  their 
wants,  may  in  fome  meafure  abate  their 


ill-founded  indignation. 


To 
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To  this  end  I  fliall  endeavour  to  ihew, 
as  concifely  as  poffible,  that  the  prefcnt 
high  price  of  provifions  arlfes  principally 
from  two  fcurces ;  the  increafe  of  our 
national  debts,  and  the  increafe  of  our 
riches  j  that  is,  from  the  poverty  of  the 
public,  and  the  wealth  of  private  indivi^ 
duals.  From  what  caufes  thefe  have  been 
increafed,  and  what  have  been  the  effedj, 
of  that  increafe,  iliall  be  the  fubjedl  of 
the  few  following  pages. 

It  will  furely  be  unnecefTary  to  inquire 
into  the  caufes  of  the  late  immenfe  in- 
creafe of  our  national  debt ;  whoever  re- 
members the  many  millions  annually  bor- 
rowed, funded,  and  expended,  during 
the  lail  war,  can  be  under  no  dithculty 
to  account  for  its  increafe.  To  pay  in-> 
tereft  for  thefe  new  funds,  new  taxes 
were  every  year  impofed,  and  additional 
burthens  laid  on  every  comfort,  and  al- 
moft  every  neceifary  of  life,  by  former 
taxes,  occafioned  by  former  wars,  before 
fufSciently  loaded.  Thefe  muft  unavoid- 
A  2  ably 
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ably  incrcafe  the  prices  of  them,  and  that 
in  a  much  greater  proportion  than  is 
ufually  underftood  :  for  a  duty  laid  on  any 
commodity  does  not  only  add  the  value 
of  that  duty  to  the  price  of  that  commo- 
dity, but  the  dealer  in  it  muft  advance 
the  price  double  or  treble  times  that  fum  ; 
for  he  mufl  not  only  repay  himfelf  the 
original  tax,  but  muft  have  compenfation 
for  his  loffes  in  trade  by  bad  debts,  and 
lofs  of  intereft  by  his  increafed  capital, 
Befides  this,  every  new  tax  does  not  only 
affe(5t  the  price  of  the  commodity  on 
which  it  is  laid,  but  that  of  all  others, 
whether  taxed  or  not,  and  with  which, 
at  firft  fight,  it  feems  to  have  no  man- 
ner of  connediion.  Thus,  for  inftance, 
a  tax  on  candles  muft  raife  the  price  of  a 
coat,  or  a  pair  of  breeches  ;  becaufe,  out 
of  thefe,  all  the  taxes  on  the  candles  of 
the  wool-comber,  weaver,  and.  the  tailor, 
muft  be  paid  :  A  duty  upon  ale  muft 
raife  the  price  of  llioes;  becaufe  from 
them  all  the  taxes  upon  ale  drank  by  the 

tanner. 


tanner,   leather-drcfTer,    and    flioemaker, 
which  is  not  a  little,  mufl:  be  refunded. 
No   tax  is   immediately  laid  upon  corn, 
but    the  price  of  it  muft  necellarily  be 
.advanced  3    becaufcj  out  of  that,  all  the 
innumerable  taxes  paid  by  the  farmer  on 
windows,  foap,  candles,  malt,  hops,  lea- 
ther, fait,  and  a  thoufand  others,  mufl 
be  repaid  :  fo  that  corn  is  as  effedtually 
taxed,  as    if  a  duty  by  the  bufliel  had 
been   primarily  laid  upon  it ;  for  taxes, 
like  the  various  flreams   which  form  a 
general  inundation,  by  whatever  channels 
they  feparately  find  admiffion,  unite  at 
lad,   and  overwhelm   the  whole.     The 
man,   therefore,  who  fold  fand  upon  an 
afs,  and  raifed  the  price  of  it  during  the 
late  war,  though   abufed  for  an  impoli- 
lion,    moft   certainly    aded    upon    right 
reafons ;  for,  though  there  were  no  new 
taxes  then  impoied  either  on  fand  or  afles, 
yet  he  found  by  experience,   that,  from 
the  taxes  laid  on  almoft  all  other  things, 
he  could  neither  maintain  himfelf,  his 

wife* 
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wife,  or  his  afs,  as  cheap  as  formerly ;  he 
was  therefore  under  a  necefTity  of  advanc- 
ing the  price  of  his  fand,  out  of  which 
alone  all  the  taxes  which  he  paid  mufl 
he  refunded.  Thus  I  think  it  is  evident 
beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  increafe  of 
taxes  mufl:  increafe  the  price  of  every 
thing,  whether  taxed  or  not;  and  that 
this  is  one  principal  caufe  of  the  prefent 
extraordinary  advance  of  provilions,  and 
all  the  neceflarics  of  life. 

The  other  great  Iburce,  from  whence 
this  calamity  arifes,  is  certainly  our  vaft 
increafe  of  riches ;  the  caufes  and  confe— 
quences  of  which,  I  will  now  briefly  con- 
fider.  That  our  riches  are  in  fa(5t  amaz- 
ingly increafed  within  a  few  years,  no 
one,  who  is  in  the  lead  acquainted  with 
this  country,  can  entertain  a  doubt :  who- 
ever will  caft  his  eyes  on  our  public  works, 
our  roads,  our  bridges,  our  pavements, 
and  our  hofpitals,  the  prodigious  exten- 
fion  of  our  capital,  and  in  fome  propor- 
tion that  of  every  confiderable  town  in 

Great 
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Great  Britain  ;  whoever  will  look  into 
the  poffeffions  andexpences  of  individuals, 
their  houfes,  furniture,  tables,  equipages, 
parks,  gardens,  cloaths,  plate,  and  jewels, 
will  find  every  where  round  him  fufficient 
marks  to  teftify  to  the  truth  of  this  pro- 
pofition.  This  great  increafe  of  private 
opulence  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  very 
fame  caufe  which  increafed  our  national 
debt ;  that  is,  to  the  enormous  expences 
and  unparalleled  fuccefs  of  the  late  war ; 
and  indeed  very  much  arifes  from  that 
very  debt  itfelf.  Every  million  funded  is 
in  fadl  a  nev/  creation  of  fo  much  wealth 
to  individuals,  both  of  principal  and  in- 
terefl: ;  for  the  principal  being  eafily  trans- 
ferable, operates  exadly  as  fo  much  caih  ; 
and  the  interefl,  by  enabling  fo  many  to 
confume  the  commodities  on  which  taxes 
are  laid  for  the  payment  of  it,  in  a  great 
meafure  produces  annually  an  income  to 
difcharge  itfelf.  Of  all  the  enormous  fums 
then  expended,  little  befides  the  fubfidies 
granted  to  German  princes,  was  lofl   to 

I  tiie 
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the  individuals  of  this  country,  though 
the  whole  was  irrecoverably  alienated 
from  the  public ;  all  the  reft  annually  re- 
turning into  the  pockets  of  the  mer- 
chants, contractors,  brokers,  and  fiock- 
jobbers,  enabled  them  to  lend  it  again  to 
the  public  on  a  new  mortgage  the  follow-, 
ing  year.  Every  emiffion  of  paper-credit 
by  bank-notes,  exchequer  and  navy  bills, 
fo  long  as  they  circulate,  anfvvers  all  the 
Durpofes  of  fo  much  additional  gold  and 
filver,  as  their  value  amounts  to  :  If  we 
add  to  thefe  the  immcnie  riches  daily  flow- 
ing in  fmce  that  period  from  our  com- 
merce, extended  over  every  quarter  of  the 
elobc,  from  the  new  channels  of  trade 
opened  with  America,  and  the  amazing 
fums  imported  from  the  Eafb  Indies,  it 
will  not  furc  be  diiiicult  to  account  for 
the  opulence  of  the  prefent  times,  which 
has  enabled  men  to  increafe  their  expen- 
ces,  and  carry  luxury  to  a  pitch  unknown 
to  all  former  ages. 

The 
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The  efFecfrs  of  this  vad  and  fudden  in- 
creafe  of  riches  are  no  lefs  evident  than 
their  caufe  :    the  fird,  and  moft  obvious 
effed:  of  the  increafe  of  money,  is  the  de- 
creafe  of  its  value,  Hke  that  of  all  other 
commodities  j    for    money  being    but    a 
commodity,  its   value  muft  be    relative, 
that  is,  dependant  on  the  quantity  of  it- 
felf,  and  the  quantity  of  the  things  to  be 
purchafed    with    it.     In    every  country 
where   there  is  great    plenty  of    provi- 
fions,  and  but  little  money,  there  provi- 
fions  muft  be  cheap,  that  is,  a  great  deal 
of  them  will   be   exchanged  for  a  little 
money  :  on  the  contrary,  where  there  arc 
but  little  proviiions  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  confumers,  and  a  great  plenty 
of  money,  or  what  paiTes  for  money,  there 
they  will  inevitably  be  dear ;  that  is,  a 
great  deal   of  money  muft  be  given  to 
purchafe  them.     Thefe  eftedls  muft  eter- 
nally follow  their  caufes  in  all  ages  and  in 
all  countries ;  and  that  they  have  done  (o, 
the  hiftory  of  all  countries  in  all  ages  fuf- 
B  ficiemtly 
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nciently  informs  us.  The  value  of  money 
at  the  time  of  the  Nornrian  conquefl:  was 
near  twenty  times  greater  tlian  at  pre- 
fent ;  and  it  has  been  gradually  decreafing 
ffom  that  period,    in  proportion   as  our 
riches  have  increafed  :    it  has  decreafed 
not  lefs  thr.n  one  third  during  the  prefent 
.century  ;  and  I  believe  one  half  at  leaft  of 
that  third  fince  the  commencement  of  the 
laft  war,  which  I  doubt  not,  could  it  be 
.cxa<£lly  computed,  would  be  found  to  be 
in  due   proportion  to  the  increafe  of  its 
quantity,  either  in  real  or  fictitious  cafh  ; 
and  that  the  price  of   provifions   is  ad- 
vanced in  the  fame  proportion,    during 
the  fame  period. 

The  increafe  of  money  does  not  only 
operate  on  the  price  of  provifions  by  the 
diminution  of  its  own  value,  but  by  en- 
abling more  people  to  purchafe,  and  con-r 
fequently  to  confume  them ;  which  muft 
unavoidably  likewife  increafe  their  fcar- 
^ity,  and  that  mufl  flill  add  more  to  their 
price.  Twenty  rich  families  will  con- 
3  fume 
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fltme  ttn    times  as   much  meat,   breads 
butter,  foap,  and  candles,  as  twenty  poor 
families  confifting  of  the  f.me  number; 
and  the  prices  of  all  thefe  mud  certainly 
rife  in  proportion  to  the  demand.     This 
effe(fl  of  the  increafe  of  wealth  in  many 
countries  of  Europe,    is   very  vifible   at 
this  day,  and  in   none  more  than  in  the 
northern  parts  of  this  illand,  who  having 
of  late  acquired  riches  by  the  introdudtioii 
of  trade,  manufactures,  and  tillage,  cari 
now  well  afford  to  eat  roaft   beef,   and 
therefore  confume  much  of  thofe  cattle, 
with  which  they  were  formerly  glad   to 
fupply  us;  and  will  not  part  with  therell, 
but  at  prices  greatly  advanced.  The  con- 
fumption  of  every  thing  is  alfo  amazing- 
ly increafed  from  the  increafe  of  wealth 
in  our  metropolis,   and  indeed  in  every 
corner  of  this  kingdom  ;    and  the  manner 
of  living,  throughout  all  ranks  and  condi- 
tions of  men,   is  no  lefs  amazingly  alter- 
ed :  the  merchant  who  formerly  thought' 
himfelf  fortunate,  if  in  a  courfe  of  thirty 
B  2  or 
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&T  forty  years,  by  a  large  trade  and  ftridl 
oeconomy,  he  amafled  together  as  many 
thoufand  pounds,  now  acquires  in  a 
quarter  of  that  time  double  that  fum,  or 
breaks  for  a  greater,  and  vies  all  the  while 
with  the  firfl:  of  our  nobility,  in  his  houfes, 
table,  furniture,  and  equipage  :  the  (hop- 
keeper,  who  ufed  to  be  well  contented 
with  one  diili  of  meat,  one  iire,  and  one 
maid,  has  now  two  or  three  times  as 
many  of  each  ;  his  wife  has  her  tea,  her 
card-parties,  and  her  dreiTmg-room ;  and 
his  prentice  has  climbed  from  the  kitchen- 
iire  to  the  front-boxes  at  the  play-houfe. 
The  loweft  manufadurer  and  meaneft 
mechanic  will  touch  nothing  but  the  very 
beft  pieces  of  meat,  and  the  fineft  white 
bread ;  and,  if  he  cannot  obtain  double 
the  wap-es  for  being  idle,  to  what  he 
formerly  received  for  working  hard,  he 
thinks  he  has  a  right  to  feek  for  a  redrefs 
of  his  grievances,  by  riot  and  rebellion. 
Since  then  the  value  of  our  money  is  de- 
creafed  by  its  quantity,  our  confumption 
increafed  byuniverfal  luxury, and  the  fup- 
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plies,  which  we  ufed  to  receive  from 
poorer  countries,  now  alfo  grown  rich, 
greatly  diminiilied,  the  prefent  exorbitant 
price  of  all  the  necefiaries  of  life  can  be 
no  wonder. 

From  what  has   been  here  offered,  I 
think  this  may  be  readily  accounted  for, 
without  having  recourfe  to  foredallers, 
regraters,  engrolfers,  monopolizers,  hig- 
glers,   badgers,     bounties,    poft-chaifes, 
turnpike-roads,  enlarging  of  farms,   and 
the  extenflon  of  the  metropolis,  with  all 
that  ridiculous  catalogue  of  caufes,  which 
have  been    alTigned    by  effay-writers  to 
this  evil,  and  frequently  adopted  by  the 
abfurdity  of  their  readers.     How  far  all 
or  any  of  thefe  have  accidentally,  collate- 
rally, or  locally  contributed  to  augment 
the  price  of  provifions,   I  cannot  deter- 
mine, nor  do  I  think  it  of  much  impor- 
tance to  inquire  ;    becaufe  I  am  fatisfied, 
whatever  may  have    been   their  effed:s, 
they  could  have  had  none  at  all,  had  they 
not  been  adlfted  by  the  firft  and  great 

caufe. 


caufe,  the  increafe  of  riches ;  for  no  ar- 
tifices of  traders  can  make  their  commo- 
dities dear  in  a  poor  country ;  that  is, 
fell  things  for  a  great  deal  of  money, 
where  there  is  little  to  be  found.  It 
feems  therefore  to  no  purpofe>  to  fearch 
out  for  caufes  of  the  prefent  high  price  of 
provifions,  from  fads,  whofe  operations 
are  uncertain,  and  reafons  at  befl  but  fpe- 
culative,  when  it  is  fufficiently  accounted 
for  from  thefe  two  great  principles,  the 
increafe  of  taxes,  and  the  increafe  of 
riches,  principles  as  abfolutely  indifpu- 
table,  and  as  demonllrable  as  any  mathe- 
matical problem. 

I  fliall  now  make  fome  curfory  obfer- 
vations  and  fhort  conclulions  on  the  prin- 
ciples here  advanced,  which,  allowing 
thefe  to  be  true,  can  admit  of  no  doubt. 
Firfl  then,  although  the  price  of  provi- 
lions  is  at  prefent  very  high,  they  cannot 
with  propriety  be  faid  to  be  dear.  No- 
thing is  properly  dear,  except  fome  com- 
modity, which,  either  from  real  or  fidti- 
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tious  fcarcity,  bears  a  higher  price  than 
other  things  in  the  fame  country,  at  the 
fame  time.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
the  value  of  money  was  about  fifteen  times 
greater  than  in  the  prefent  age  :  a  fowl 
then  was  fold  for  a  penny,  which  can- 
not now  be  bought  under  fifteen  pence ; 
but  fowls  are  not  for  that  reafon  dearer 
now,  than  they  were  at  that  time ;  be- 
caufe  one  penny  was  then  earned  with  as 
much  labour,  and  when  earned  would 
fetch  as  much  of  every  thing  at  market, 
as  fifteen  will  in  thefe  days  :  was  the  va- 
lue of  money  now  as  great,  and  the  price 
of  other  things  as  fmall,  as  in  thefc 
times,  and  provifions  bore  the  fame  price 
as  at  prefent,  they  would  then  be  dear 
indeed,  and  the  pamphleteers  would  have 
good  reafon  to  impute  their  dearnefs  to 
the  frauds  of  engroifers  and  monopo- 
lizers ;  but  as  the  price  of  every  thing 
befides,  of  houfes,  furniture,  cloaths, 
horfes,  coaches,  fees,  perquifites,  and 
votes,  are  all  equally  advanced ;    nay,  as 

every 
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every  pamphlet,  which  ufed  to  be  fold 
for  one  fhilling,  has  now  infcribed  on  its 
title-page,  price  eighteen  pence,  their 
own  works  are  a  confutation  of  their  ar- 
guments ;  for  nonfenfe  is  a  commodity 
in  which  there  are  too  many  dealers  ever 
to  fuffer  it  to  be  monopolized  or  engrolT- 
ed.  It  is  certainly  therefore  improper  to 
fay,  that  proviiions  are  dear,  but  we 
fhould  rather  affirm.,  what  is  the  real 
fad,  that  money  is  cheap ;  and  if  the 
complainants  would  ufe  this  expreflion 
inflead  of  the  other,  and  at  the  fame 
time  confider,  that  this  arifes  from  the 
fuccefs  of  our  arms,  and  the  extenfion  of 
our  trade,  I  am  perfuaded,  that  if  they 
were  not  lefs  diftreffed,  they  would  cer- 
tainly be  lefs  diffatisfied,  and  would,  per- 
haps, by  degrees,  comprehend,  that,  in 
a  country  engaged  in  expenfive  wars  and 
fuccefsful  commerce,  there  mufl  be  hea- 
vy taxes  and  great  riches  -,  and  that  where 
there  are  taxes  and  riches,  there  the  prices 
of  provifions,   and  all  other  things,  mufl 

be 
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be  high,  In  Ipite  of  all  the  efforts  of  mi- 
nifters  or  parliaments,  who  ought  by  no 
means  to  be  blamed,  for  not  effedling 
impoffibilities,  and  countera(5ling  the  na- 
ture of  things. 

Secondly,  this  cheapnefs    of  money  in 
its  confequences  affects   different  condi- 
tions of  men  in  a  very  different  manner  : 
to  fome  it  operates  exactly  in  the  fame 
manner   as   real  dearnefs  and  fcarcity,  at 
the  fame  time  that  to  others  it  gives  con- 
fiderable  advantages.    All  thofe  who  fub- 
fift  on  fettled  ftipends  muff  inevitably  be 
ruined  by  it  :   merchants,  and  traders  of 
all   kinds,  are  greatly  benefited  ;  but  the 
labourer   and  the   land-owner  are  moft 
grievoully  oppreffed.     Thofe  who  fubiift 
on  fettled  flipends  muft  be  ruined  -,  be- 
caufe,    if  their  incomes  cannot  be   ad- 
vanced in  proportion  to  the  decreafe  of 
the  value  of  money,  and  the  confequent 
increafe  of  the  prices  of  every  thing,   ths 
fame  nominal  fum  which  would  afford 
affluence   in   one  age,  will  not  prevent 
C  iiarving 
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flarving  in  another;  of  which  wc  have 
numerous  examples  in  our  fchools,  col- 
leges, alms-houfes,  and  other  charitable 
foundations.  Merchants  and  traders  are 
conftantly  gainers  by  it  ;  becaufe  they 
can  always  raife  the  prices  of  whatever 
they  deal  in,  fafler  than  the  value  of  mo- 
ney decreafes  :  but  the  labourer,  having 
nothing  to  fubfift  on  but  his  daily 
work,  muft  ever  be  behind-hand  in  ad- 
vancing the  price  of  his  labour  ;  becaufe 
he  is  not  able  to  wait  till  it  acquires  its 
due  proportion  of  value,  and  therefore  by 
it  he  muft  fuffer  extremely.  The  land- 
owner likewife  cannot  raife  his  rents  in 
any  proportion  to  the  fall  of  the  value  of 
money ;  becaufe  the  charges  of  cultiva- 
tion, the  family-expences  of  the  occu- 
piers, and  the  maintenance  of  an  increaf- 
ing  poor,  all  burthens  infeparable  from 
his  land,  m.uft  all  rife  in  proportion  to 
that  fall ;  and  thefe  muft  perpetually  re- 
tard his  progrefs.  The  price  of  labour 
and  of  land  muft  by  degrees  advance*  as 
I  money 
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money  decreafes  in  value  ;  but,  as  tlicle 
are  the  lafl  that  will  feel  its  efFedts,  the 
labourer  muft,  in  the  mean  time,  be  mi- 
ferably  pinched,  and  the  land-owner 
dreadfully  impoverifl:ied  by  it.  This  is 
not  fpeculation,  but  a  fadl  which  is  too 
well  verified  by  experience  at  this  time, 
through  every  part  of  this  kingdom, 
where  the  labourer,  with  his  utm.ofl  in- 
duftry,  cannot  now  procure  a  belly-full 
for  himfelf  and  his  family ;  and,  not- 
withflanding  all  the  late  improvements 
in  agriculture,  the  very  fame  eflates  in 
land  which  formerly  maintained  a  large 
family  in  fplendor  and  hofpitality,  can 
now  fcarce  repair  and  pay  window-tax 
for  a  fpacious  manfion-houfe,  and  fupply 
the  owner  of  it  with  the  necelTaries  of 
life.  When  I  hear  a  merchant,  contrac- 
tor, or  broker,  calling  out  for  war,  ar- 
guing for  new  loans  and  new  taxes,  I 
wonder  not,  becaufe  I  know  that  they  are 
enriched  by  them,  and  I  know  alfo  that 
they  have  fagacity  enough  to  know  it  too  i 
C  2  but 
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but  when  I  hear  a  landed  gentleman  talk 
the  fame  language,  when  I  fee  him  eager 
for  war,  which  mufl  involve  him  in  new 
diftreffes,  encouraging  loans,  whofe  in- 
terefl:  he  mufl:  pay,  pleading  for  taxes, 
which  mufh  lie  an  eternal  mortgage  upon 
his  eftate,  exulting  in  acquifitions  of  ter- 
ritories and  commerce,  which  mufl:  daily 
increafe  his  expences,  and  diminifh  his 
income,  and  triumphing  in  vidiories 
which  mufi  undo  him,  I  own  I  am  fur- 
prifed,  but  at  the  fame  time  rejoice  to 
find,  that,  in  this  enlightened  age,  there 
is  ignorance  ftill  left  amongft  us,  fuffi- 
cient  to  produce  fo  diiinterefted  a  pa-r 
triot. 

Laftly,  from  the  foregoing  premifes 
one  confequence  evidently  appears,  which 
feems  to  have  efcaped  the  fagacity  of  our 
wifeft  politicians,  which  is,  that  a  nation 
may,  nay  mufl  inevitably  be  ruined,  who 
every  year  increafes  her  debts,  notwith- 
flanding  her  acquifitions  by  conquefi:  or 
commerce  bring  in  double  or  treble  the 

fiams 


fyms  which  flie  is  obliged  to  boiTowj 
and  this  by  a  chain  of  caules  ?ind  confer 
quences,  which  the  efforts  of  no  Iiuman 
power  or  wifdom  are  able  to  diiiinite. 
New  debts  require  new  taxes ;  and  new 
taxes  miift  increafe  the  price  ot  provi-. 
fions  :  nev/  acquifitions  of  v/ealth,  by 
decrealing  the  value  of  money,  flill  ag^ 
gravate  this  evil,  and  render  them  ftill 
dearer;  this  dearnefs  qf  provifions  muft 
augment  the  price  of  labour ;  this  mufl 
advance  the  price  of  all  manufadures ; 
and  this  mufi:  deftroy  trade  ;  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  trade  mull  ftarve  the  poor,  expel 
the  manufaftures,  and  introduce  univerfal 
bankruptcy,  riot,  and  confufion.  Arti- 
ficers of  all  kinds  will,  by  degrees,  mi- 
grate into  cheaper  countries  ;  the  number 
of  clergy,  whofe  education  muit  gj-ow 
more  expenfive,  and  incomes  lef^  valu- 
able, will  be  infufficient  for  parochial 
duty  :  the  pay  of  navies  and  armies  muH 
he  augmented,  or  they  will  no  longer  de- 
fend a  country  which  cannot  maintain 
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therrij  but  rather  themfelves  become  her 
internal  and  moft  dangerous  enemies. 

From  what  has  been  here  faid,  I  think 
it  plainly  appears,  that  the  prefent  exor- 
bitant price  of  provilions,  and  all  the  ne- 
cefTaries  of  life,  chiefly  arifes  from  the  in- 
creafe  of  our  taxes,    and  of  our  riches ; 
that  is,  from  public  poverty  and  private 
opulence,  the  fatal  difeafe  which  has  put 
a   period    to   all  the   greateft   and  moll 
flourifhing  empires  of  the  world  :   their 
deftrudive  effedts  have  been  fufhciently 
known  in  all  ages ;  but  the  remedy  fuc- 
cefsfully  to  be  applied  to  them,  is  yet  a 
lecret.     No  acquifition  of  foreign  wealth 
can  be  efFedual  for  this  purpofe :  was  our 
whole  national  debt  to  be   at  once  paid 
off,  by  the  introduction  of  all  the  treafures 
of  the  Eaft,  it  would  but  accelerate  our 
deftruiftion ;  for  fuch  a  vaft  and  fudden 
influx  of  riches  would  fo  enhance    our 
expences,  and  decreafe  the  value  of  money, 
that  we  fhould  at  once  be  overwhelmed 
with  luxury  and  v/ant.     The  moft  con-. 
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cife  method  of  cure  would  be  to  take  fu- 
perabundant  wealth  from  individuals,  and 
with  it  difcharge  the  debts  of  the  public  ; 
but  here  juftice,  liberty,  and  law,  would 
obftrudt  our  progrefs  with  infurmountable 
difficulties.  Whoever  therefore  would 
attempt  this  falutary,  but  arduous  under- 
taking, mufl  not  begin  by  extirpating  en- 
groffers  and  regraters,  nor  by  deftroying 
rats  and  fparrows,  thofe  great  foreflallers 
of  the  public  markets  ;  but  by  gradually 
paying  off  that  debt,  not  only  by  ceco- 
nomy,  but  by  the  moft  avaritious  parli- 
mony,  and  as  far  as  poffible,  by  narrow- 
ing thofe  channels,  through  which  riches 
have  flowed  in  fuch  torrents  into  the 
pockets  of  private  men  :  He  muft  be  deaf 
to  all  mercantile  application  for  opening 
new  inlets  of  commerce  at  the  public  ex- 
pence  :  he  muft  boldly  refift  all  propor- 
tions for  fettling  new  colonies  upon  par- 
liamentary eftimates ;  and  moft  carefully 
avoid  entering  into  new  wars  :  in  flaort, 
he   muft   obftinately   refufe  to  add  one 
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hundred  thoufand  pounds  to  the  national 
debt,- though  by  that  means  millions  could 
be  introduced  through  the  hands  of  indi- 
\^iduals.  How  far  thefe  meafures  are 
practicable,  or  conliftent  with  the  honour, 
dignity,  or  even  advantage  of  this  coun- 
try in  other  refpefts,  I  cannot  determine  f 
but  this  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  tliat  hy 
no  others  this  Calamity,  fo  loudly  and  fa 
juftly  at  this  time  complained  of,  can" 
ever  be  redreffed. 

By  what  has  been  here  thrown  out,  I 
would  by  no  means  be  underllood  to 
Hiea:n  to  difcourage  the  legiflature  from 
inquiring  into  abufes,  of  which  I  doubt 
tiOt  but  there  are  many,  and  applying 
to  thferii  the  moil:  efficacious  and  fpeedy 
refnedies;  much  lefs  to  dilapprove  th<^ 
falut'ary  meafures  they  have  already  takeii 
to  redrefs  this  eVilj  the  wi^ft,  and  per- 
haps the  only  ones'  which  are  prafticabld 
for  that  end,  I  prdpofe  only  to  lefleii 
the  unreafonable  expedtations  many  havd 
formed-  of  their  fuecefs*  and-  the  indiena- 
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tion    confequent  from  their  difappolnt- 
ment  j    and  to  ftem  a  little  thofe  torrents 
of  abfurdities,   with  which  one   is  over- 
whelmed  in  all  companies,    both   male 
and  female.     Every  politician  at  a  coifee- 
houfe    has    a    noftrum   for    this   difeafe, 
which  he  pronounces  infallible ;  and  a- 
bufes  admin iftration  for  not  immediately 
adopting   it.     Proied:ors  every  day  hold 
forth  fchemes  unintelligible  and  imprac- 
ticable ;  for  not  executing  which,  govern- 
ment is  arraigned ;  the  ignorant  fupport 
them,  the  factious    make  ufe   of  them, 
and  oppofitions,  knowing  what  it  is  to  be 
hungry,    pathetically  bewail  the  miferies 
of  the  poor.     The  dowager  at  the  qua- 
drille-table inveighs    loudly  againfl  the 
cruelty  of  parliament,  for difregaf ding  the 
voice  of  the  people,  and  fuffering  provi- 
^ns  to  continue  at  fo  exorbitant  a  price  ; 
calls  a  king ;   and  if  fhe  happens  to  be 
bealted,  grows   more   outrageous  againfl 
the  miniilry ;    while  the  filent  old  gene- 
ral,   her  unfortunate   partner,     in   three 
D  fen- 
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fentences  recommends  military  execu- 
tion on  all  butchers,  bakers,  poulterers, 
and  fillimongers,  as  the  moil  equitable 
and  moft  efFedual  remedy.  Were  thefc 
impertinences  produdive  of  no  mifchief, 
they  would  be  only  ridiculous,  and  un- 
worthy of  a  ferious  confutation ;  but  as 

HcS  ttiigce  feria  ducunt 
In  mala ; 

as  they  tend  to  deceive,  to  difappoint,  and 
to  exafperate  the  minds  of  the  vulgar,  and 
to  leave  thofe  of  their  betters  diicontented, 
and  diflatisiied  with  government  -,  what- 
ever fhall  explain  the  true  and  funda- 
mental caufes  of  this  calamity  to  the 
people,  and  givefome  check  to  the  nonfenfe, 
which  is  every  where  wrote,  talked,  and 
propagated  on  this  fubjedt,  is  an  attempt, 
which  may  render  great  and  important 
fervice  both  to  the  fecial  and  the  politi* 
cal  world. 

FINIS. 


